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THE TORY ORIGIN OF FREE TRADE 
POLICY. 


THERE is a group of English writers at the end of the 
eighteenth century who have long been understood to 
stand in a place by themselves among the pamphleteers of 
the time. Distinguished above them all* is Sir Dudley 
North, of whom Macaulay,t instructed by McCulloch,t 
tells us that he “had thought out a complete and admir- 
able theory of trade, substantially the same with that 
which, a century later, was expounded by Adam Smith,” 
and whom Roscher entitles “the free trader” par excel- 
lence.§ But by his side we have been accustomed to 

* So it was understood until very recently, when a claim for priority was 
put forward on behalf of Barbon. See infra. 

t History of Engiand, chap. iv. (in 2 vol. ed., i. 253). 


t A Discourse on the Rise, Progress, . . . of Political Economy (1824), 37. 
The same account reappears in the historical Sketch prefixed to his Principles 
of Political Economy (1825), and in many subsequent publications. 


§“* Der Freihiindler North” is the title of the section in Roscher’s Zur 


Geschichte der englischen Volkswirthschaftslehre im sechzehnten und siebzehnten 
Jahrhundert, 85 (in Abhandlungen der kéniglich-siichsischen Gesellschaft der 
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place two* other writers, Sir Josiah Child and William 
Davenant, who, if they were not so thorough-going, and 
are only describable as “moderate mercantilists,” + or, at 
most, as “eclectics,” { had at any rate some unusually 
“sound” and “liberal” views.§ And now of late we 
have been reminded that we must add the name of 
Nicholas Barbon to the number. || He has even been ele- 
vated above North, and we have been gravely told that 
we must see in him the first refuter of the mercantilist 


doctrine. 
It is a significant fact, when one comes to think of it, 
and yet a fact to which, hitherto, it would seem, attention 


Wissenschaften, 1857). In this treatise of Roscher’s,— from which subsequent 
German writers have usually drawn all their information concerning the Eng- 
lish writers of the period,— North’s Discourses are spoken of as “‘ ein ebenso 
tief begriindetes wie consequent ausgefiihrtes System der Freihandels-Politik.”’ 


*A hasty reading of Roscher, 121,—‘‘ Ihren héchsten Gipfel erreichte 
die vor-hume’sche Nationalékonomie der Engliinder in dem grossen Triumyi- 
rat, Petty, North, und Locke,” — actually led Eisenhart, Geschichte der Nation- 
alékonomik (1881), to speak of ‘‘ die Freihiindler, Petty, North, Locke.’’ That 
this is altogether a false impression of Petty and Locke is at once apparent to 
those who have actually read their works. 

+ Cossa, Introduction to the Study of Political Economy (trans. Dyer), 203, 
where, with scanty justification, Temple is placed in the same “‘school’’ as 
Child and Davenant. 

tIngram, History of Political Economy, 49, where also, following Cossa, 
Temple is added to the company. 

§ “‘ Sound ”’ is the favorite term of praise in the English translation of Cossa, 
—e.g., 203, on Child ; while “‘liberal ” is preferred by Roscher,—e.g., 114, on 
Davenant. 

|| That Barbon was “‘ one of the earliest expounders of the fallacies of the 
balance of trade’’ (Cunningham, Growth of English Industry, 1882, 351) has 
long and often been asserted, first probably by McCulloch, Literature of 
Political Economy (1845), 157; criticised by Karl Marx, Capital, English 
translation, 120, n., and echoed by Kautz, Die geschichtliche Entwickelung der 
National-ékonomik (1860), 318. But his merits have been lately dwelt on at 
length by Dr. Stephan Bauer, in Conrad’s Jahrbiicher fiir National-ékonomie, 
N. F. xxi. (1890), 561, and more briefly in Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political 
Economy, s. v. Barbon ; and other treatises assigned (no doubt correctly) to 
him, besides that of 1696 referred to by McCulloch. 

‘| Dr. Bauer in Palgrave’s Dictionary, s. v. Balance of Trade (History of 
the Theory): “‘ The first thorough refutation was given by Nicholas Barbon, 
and his influence is to be traced in the writings of Sir Dudley North.” 
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has not been called, that these four men, differing com- 
pletely as they did from one another in training and 
practical interests, had yet one trait in common besides 
their “liberal views” concerning trade: they were all 
Tories. North, the most “enlightened,” was also the 
most obnoxious to the Whigs. Readers of Macaulay may 
remember his account of North’s services to the govern- 
ment of Charles II. as sheriff of London during the Tory 
reaction, and the humorous touch about “the great dis- 
composure of his lady” when the “carts, loaded with the 
legs and arms of quartered Whigs, were driven to his 
fine house for orders.” * Macaulay characterizes Dave- 
nant as “a most unprincipled and rancorous politician ;” + 
which may or may not be historical truth, but is, at 
any rate, a testimonial to his Toryism. Child, the same 
writer declares, turned Tory in 1680 to save the privi- 
leges of the East India Company.{ Among the few facts 
known about Barbon’s life is that he was one of the . 
projectors of the Tory Land Bank.§ 

There is evidently an inherent possibility that this 
common Toryism had some connection with their 
“liberal” views on trade. And this possibility becomes 
a certainty when we put before ourselves the contem- 
porary political situation in England. The Whig party, 
arising as it did at a time when the alliance of Charles II. 
with France was believed to endanger liberty and Pro- 
testantism, was from the first marked by a spirit of an- 
tagonism to France. The disadvantages of trade with 

* The incident is taken directly from the account in Roger North’s Life of 
Dudley North, in Lives of the Norths (ed. 1826), iii. 125, which with its phrase 
‘*abscinded members,” and its remark that ‘‘ she could never be reconciled to 
the dog hangman’s saying he came to speak with his master,” is at least 
equally humorous. 

+ Chap. iii. (i. 153). The unpartisan Ranke (History of England, English 
translation, iii. 207) simply calls him ‘‘ the skilful spokesman of the financial 
opposition.” 

t Chap. xviii. (ii. 306). 

§ See the account of him in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
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France formed one of its most effective cries. It was in 
this connection, most commonly, that for half a century 
Whig orators and pamphleteers called up the spectre of 
Overbalance. On the other hand, the Tory party set 
itself from its very birth to preach the blessings of free 
trade,* and to pooh-pooh, even when it could not refute, 
the theory of Balance. It is clear that Tory writers on 
trade, however sensible we may suppose them, could 
hardly fail to have a partisan bias in favor of liberty of 
commerce, and that, however clear-sighted they may have 
been, they were likely to have their insight sharpened by 
party prejudice. McCulloch’s explanation of North’s 
enlightenment, that on questions of trade “ party interests 
were not directly affected,” ¢ is the very opposite of the 
truth, 

We are all familiar with the fate of Bolingbroke’s com- 
mercial treaty with France in 1713. Mr. Lecky has told 
us how the opposition “was vehemently fanned by the 
whole Whig party,” including “ Halifax, the founder of the 
financial system of the Revolution,” and “ Walpole, the 
ablest of the rising financiers.” { But what is not so well 
known is that each party in 1713 was following traditions 
of its own, which were already forty years old. The real 
starting-point in the history of Whig policy in the matter 
of trade is the great Prohibition of 1678. It is an illus- 
tration of the way in which historical events even of real 
importance drop out of the current tradition of later ages 
that this measure, regarded by so many English writers 
far into the eighteenth century as a turning-point in the 
economic fortunes of their country, is to-day as good as 
forgotten. We may find that “very accurate and intelli- 
gent author of the Memoirs of Wool, the Rev. Mr. John 


*In the sense in which the adjective ‘‘ free” was then used, for which 
see the quotation from Davenant, infra. 


t Preface, xi, to the Select Collection of Early English Tracts on Commerce, 
- printed for the Political Economy Club, 1856. 


t History of England in the Eighteenth Century, i. 144. 
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Smith,” * declaring in 1747, with all the impressiveness of 
capitals, that “THis YeaR, MDCLXXVIIL., is to be 
looked upon as a remarkable ERA of the English Com- 
merce.” | In 1764 that comparatively “sober and judi- 
cious writer, Mr. Anderson, author of the Historical De- 
duction of Commerce,” ¢ still gives entire credence to 
the statement of “the authors of the time,” — that in the 
twenty years after the prohibition, and mainly because of 
it, English exports were more than doubled. And yet 
Macaulay has, so far as I can see, not one word on the 
subject. Economic historians either make no reference to 
it or fail to lay any particular stress upon it; || and the 
only indication of its significance in international politics 
to be found in any recent writer of note is a single brief 
sentence of Ranke.{]_ It may be useful, therefore, to bring 
together in this place a few of the more noteworthy 
incidents of a forgotten episode. 


Davenant, writing in 1711,** gives this account of the . 
origin of the outcry against France : — 

“About the year 1660... France became the rising 
empire. And it rose so fast as to beget just apprehen- 
sions to England for our future safety. In the mean 
while several good patriots, perceiving the court then 
fatally running into French interest and measures, and 
finding it would be difficult to engage the people (newly 
come out of a civil war) to follow and join with them in 
more national councils, by speculations merely political 

* Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, Book IV., chap. viii. (ed. Rogers, ii. 
235). t Memoirs of Wool, i. 325. 

t This encomium from Adam Smith, Book V., chap. i. (ed. Rogers, ii. 329), 
is, it is true, in comparison with ‘the late Mr. Dobbs.” 

§ Apud Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, ii. 593. 


|| A bare mention of the act of 1678 may be found upon search in many 
modern books, but usually with some misleading comments; e.g., ‘‘ The pro- 
hibition was, it is true, of no long continuance,’ Dowell, History of Taxation, 
ii, 28, 

“| History of England, iv. 42. ** Works (ed. Whitworth, 1771), v. 362. 
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concerning the progress of the French arms and power, 
they thought the best course to awaken Englishmen was 
to alarm them about the danger they were in to lose their 
trade; and, for this reason, nothing was so common as to 
ery ‘that England was undone by the prodigious over- 
balance the French had upon us.’... This overbal- 
ance was made use of maliciously by some who had a 
mind to disturb and defame the government.” Such 
scraps of information as we can collect fully bear out this 
account of Davenant’s, making due allowance for the 
manifest party coloring of the last sentence. 

That England was being drained of its treasure by 
French imports began to be maintained by individuals 
here and there soon after the accession of Charles II. In 
1663 Samuel Fortrey published a tract on Jngland’s 
Interest and Improvement, * in which he declared, on the 
basis of a “particular not long since delivered in to the 
King of France,” of which he professed to give a transla- 
tion, that “our trade with France is at least sixteen hun- 
dred thousand pounds a year clear lost to this king- 
dom.” ¢ This estimate was frequently repeated and dis- 
cussed in later years.~— There seems to be no evidence 
that it met with much acceptance at the moment. We 
may perhaps date the beginning of popular agitation 
some ten years later, about 1678, when Fortrey found so 
many friends “ very desirous” of copies that he reprinted 
his paper. By that time the situation had greatly altered. 
The enthusiastic loyalty which had greeted the restored 
king had passed away ; and “the country party” was grow- 
ing into a regular opposition. The alliance of Charles 
and Louis XIV. was felt to portend danger to Parliament 
and to Church; and, in reaction against the French al- 
liance, the country party was clamoring for war with 


* Reprinted by McCulloch in Early English Tracts on Commerce. t 234. 


t£.g., in Britannia Languens (1680), 188; Davenant (1698), Works, ii. 90; 
the British Merchant (1713), ed. 1721, i. 232. 
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France, and restrained only by its hesitation to trust 
Charles with an army. The manufacturing and commer- 
cial classes had independent and grave reasons for irrita- 
tion. For some time there had been a large exportation 
of English cloth to France.* In 1667 Colbert introduced 
a new tariff, which was practically prohibitive, and cut off 
a great part of the previous demand for the English 
product.t There was meanwhile a growing demand in 
England for certain French commodities. “At this 
time,” says Anderson, “the laudable English fashions 
of former times began to alter in favor of France. The 
women’s hats were turned into hoods made of French 
silk, whereby every maid-servant in England became a 
standing revenue to the French king of the half of her 
wages.” $ “French wine,” wrote John Locke at the time, 
“is become a modish drink among us, and a man is 
ashamed to entertain his friend or almost to dine himself 
without it.” § There was besides a considerable demand 
for French linen, brandy, and paper. England must have- 
paid for no small part of these imports with money: 
where it must have been getting this money, most men 
did not pause to ask. It was natural enough that the 
commercial classes should take up the cry of Overbalance ; 
natural enough that the political opposition, anxious to 
enlist the commercial classes on their side, should at once 
take advantage of it,— and, indeed, honestly believe in it. 

Roger North, the Tory critic in the reign of George II. 

* See Montchrétien’s complaints in 1615, in his Traicté de l’ iconomie Poli- 
tique (ed. Funck-Brentano), 68-72. 


t Child, writing about this time (Preface to his first Discourse), says, ‘A 
very great part of the French trade for exportation is lost by reason of great 
impositions laid there upon our draperies.’ For other contemporary refer- 
ences, see the pamphlets of 1677 and 1678 in Smith’s Memoirs of Wool, i. 285, 
324. The author of Britannia Languens, 159, reckons the value of the cloth 
previously exported annually to France at £600,000. 


t Apud Macpherson, s. a. 1668, ii. 534. 


§ Considerations of the Lowering of Interest, written about 1672; in Ward, 
Lock & Co.’s cheap reprint of Essays, 598. 
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of the then fashionable Whig tradition, has given us an 
entertaining account of the solemn deliberations of the 
London merchants.* Among the “diverse Projects of 
the Faction that tended to straighten the King” was one 
of a Commission of Trade: — 

“It was by the Duke of Bucks, Shaftesbury, and others 
represented to the King that his Majesty was too much 
troubled in Council with dark Questions concerning 
Trade, which at last were referred to eminent Merchants, 
and their Advice commonly was the Rule. The Courtiers, 
for his Majesty’s Ease, moved that there might be a Com- 
mission to several of the greatest Traders in London to 
examine all Matters of that Kind, and to report their Opin- 
ion to the Council; upon which his Majesty might deter- 
mine. This plausible Project was put in Execution, and 
the Leaders of the fanatic party in the City ... were the 
Commissioners; for so it was plotted. The great House 
in Queenstreet was taken for the use of this Commission. 
Mr. Henry Slingsby, sometime Master of the Mint, was 
the Secretary; and they had a formal Board with Green 
Cloth and Standishes, Clerks good Store, a tall Porter 
and Staff, and fitting Attendance below, and a huge Lu- 
minary at the Door. And in Winter Time, when the 
Board met, as was two or three Times a Week, or oftener, 
all the Rooms were lighted, Coaches at the Door, and great 
passing in and out, as if a Council of State in good Ear- 
nest had been sitting. All Cases, Complaints, and Delib- 
erations of Trade were referred to this Commission, and 
they reported their opinion.... The Characters of the 
Commissioners considered, one may conclude that, what- 
ever Interests were regarded, the public Revenue coming 
to the Crown out of Trade was not the chief of their 
Care, unless it were to sink it by all the Ways they could 
possibly contrive.” It is obvious that the enjoyment of a 
revenue, free in large measure from parliamentary control, 


* Examen (1740), 461. 


———_—_—_——— Le 
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furnished another strong motive to the government to 
keep open the trade with France. 

It was probably from this body that a document eman- 
ated that was destined to have a great effect on English 
policy. This was “A Scheme of the Trade, As it is at 
present Carried on between England and France, In the 
Commodities of the Native Product and Manufacture of 
each Country; Calculated as exactly as possible in Obe- 
dience to the Commands of the Right Honourable the 
Lords Commissioners for the Treaty of Commerce with 
France: and humbly tender’d to their lordships.” * 

This scheme set forth with great apparent exactitude 
the details of exports and imports, summing up thus: “ By 
the Account above, your Lordships may perceive that the 
Linnen and Silk Manufactures only, Imported from 
France, amount to upwards of Eight Hundred Thousand 
Pounds, and the Manufactures of Wool and Silk exported 
from England thither do not amount to Eighty Five 
Thousand Pounds. As also all other Commodities of 
the Product and Manufacture of England, Exported into 
France, do not amount to Ninety Thousand Pounds more: 
Whereas the Wines, Brandies, and other Commodities of 
the Product and Manufacture of France, Imported into 
England, amount to upwards of Three Hundred and 
Twenty Thousand Pounds; besides an incredible Value 
of Toys, rich Apparel, Point-Lace, &c. So that it is ap- 
parent that the Exports of our Native Commodities and 
Manufactures to France are less in Value by at least One 

* It is printed in Somers’ Tracts (1748), iv. 536; in Cobbett’s Parliamentary 
History, iv., App. xi.; and in several other places in whole or in part. The 
polemic over it which fills a large part of the British Merchant and the Mercator 
in 1713 is not a little amusing. In the 1721 reprint of the British Merchant it 
becomes ‘‘ the Old SCHEME” in vol. ii., and from ii. 128 onward ‘* the OLD 
SCHEME.” The Mercator (as cited by the British Merchant, ii. 33) called the 
preamble to the Prohibition Act of 30 Car. II. ‘‘a wild preamble to a wild Act 
of Parliament, because our Legislators were cheated by the old SCHEME”’; 
and its writers ‘“‘ promised their Readers that they would take that Scheme to 


pieces, and hang it in the Sun a drying, where it shall shrink like a Red Her- 
ring, to a size no bigger than the true substance of it.”” Tbid., i. 318. 
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Million of Pounds Sterling than the Native Commodities 
and Manufactures of France which we receive from 
thence.” It is dated November 29, 1674, and signed by 
fourteen London merchants. Among the names appear 
some that Macaulay has canonized for their patriotic sup- 
port, in later years, of that great Whig undertaking, the 
Bank of England,— John Houblon, and his father, James,* 
and Michael Godfrey, with his “strong and clear mind” ; t 
together with Thomas Papillon, the violent Exclusionist, 
whom Child afterwards expelled from the direction of the 
East India Company.t 

As soon as Parliament met in the spring of 1675, this 
terrifying document was presented to it; it is said,$ by 
Sir George Downing, one of the Commissioners of Cus- 
toms, who was probably preparing to crown his long 
career of self-seeking by returning to the side of the 
opposition, if the popular current should become strong 
enough to make it worth his while. According to a later 
tradition,|| it was “so well received that the scheme was 
entered into the journals of both Houses of Parliament, 
and into the books of the Custom House”; though “ the 
court at that time favored the interests of France so 
much, preferably to their own, that the trade went still 
on.” According to another] the House of Commons 
“ordered a bill to be brought in, which was received with 
approbation.” Only faint echoes of the debates on trade 

* For a brief account of the Houblons, see Rogers, First Nine Years of the 
Bank of England, 3, n. 1. 

t Macaulay, History of England, chap. xx., ii. 483. 


§Echard, History of England (ed. 1720), 920. According to a statement 
of the Commissioners (for a treaty of commerce) of 1697, quoted in the British 
Merchant, ii. 411, Sir George Downing made report to this effect on March 9, 
1675, ‘* to the lords of the Privy Council, then a Committee of Trade.”’ For the 
life of Downing, see the Dictionary of National Biography. His education was 
received in Harvard College. 


|| Tindal’s continuation of Rapin’s History of England (1746), xxv. 14. 


q Echard, 920. 
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during these years have come down to us; but they are 
enough to show how completely the conclusions of the 
scheme were accepted by the opposition. Foremost among 
them was the Colonel Birch whom Macaulay singles out 
in 1688 for his “strong sense and mother wit,” and for 
“the great talent for business” which he had “shown in 
high fiscal office,” * and who now, in 1675, sought to ex- 
asperate the Commons by remarking sardonically, “ You 
may make war with France, with the money he over- 
balances you in your trade, which you get, like bees, by 
industry.” ¢ 

From November, 1675, to February, 1677, Parliament 
was prorogued. When it met again, antipathy towards 
France was even fiercer than before; and it was now for 
the first time, it seems, that the proposal was brought 
forward for a complete prohibition of importation from 
that country. Mr. Harbord,—afterwards “one of the 
most zealous of the adherents of the Prince of Orange,” ¢ , 
—reminded the House that “the French abstract one 
million yearly from us in trade.” He declared that, while 
that went on, France would govern English councils 
everywhere; and accordingly he cried out, “ Make a law 
to prohibit French trade: you need no wine and few of 
his commodities; and France will grow poor, and we shall 
grow rich.”§ The advice was taken: an act was passed 
in the session of 1678 (29 & 30 Car. IL. c. i.) || abso- 
lutely prohibiting the import of “French Wine, Vinegar, 
Brandy, Linnen, Cloath, Silks, Paper, or any Manufactures 
made of or mixed with Silk, Thread, Wool, Hair, Gold 
or Silver or Leather, being of the Growth, Product, or 
Manufacture of any of the Dominions or Territories of 
the French King”; and this on the ground, set forth in 
the preamble, that “the Wealth and Treasure of the 


* History, chap. x., i. 633. + Parliamentary History, iv. 707. 
t Macaulay, History, chap. x., i. 646. 


§ Parliamentary History, iv. 888. || Statutes of the Realm, v. 852. 
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Nation hath been much exhausted by the Importation and 
Consumption of the French Commodities.” The assent of 
the lords and of the king was secured by the ingenious 
device of “tacking” the bill to another granting a poll- 
tax. The honor of having introduced it was attributed 
in the next generation * to William Sacheverell, “an ora- 
tor” who was now beginning to create that reputation 
for “great parliamentary abilities” + which lingered 
among Whig traditions far into the eighteenth century. 
Of the details of the proceedings we know nothing, save 
what Roger North informs us of “the prodigious Indus- 
try and Diligence, used by the Leaders of the Country 
Party.” “I was told by one of them,” he says,t “that 
they took occasion, and, with much ado, prevailed, to 
have certain general Books of the Custom-House Accounts 
' laid before the House, and being desirous to be Masters of 
} them, which could not be in that short Time as was 
allowed for them to lie upon the Table to be perused by 
the Members, they took an Opportunity, and imployed 
Stationers, who decomposed the Books, and dispersed 
them to be transcribed by many Hands, and, after the 
Copies finished, had the Books bound up again, and laid 
upon the Table in less than forty-eight Hours time: and 
so the Party had a compleat Inspection in their own Time, 
and the Matter was never discovered.” There was more 
zeal for such investigations then than there would have 
been a few months later, when every head was full of 
the Popish Plot. 

Already, however, the cry of alarm was beginning to 
call forth reassuring argument. An anonymous pam- 
phlet appeared in 1677, thus entitled: “ Hngland’s 
Great Happiness; ora Dialogue between Content and 
Complaint ; wherein is demonstrated that a great part of 
our Complaints are causeless, and we have more Wealth 


* Davenant, quoted by the British Merchant, iii. 63. 


t Examen, 468. 





+ Macaulay, History, chap. x., i. 633. 
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now than ever we had at any time before the Restaura- 
tion of his sacred Majestie. By a real and hearty Lover 
of his King and Countrey.”* This little tract of eighteen 
pages touches upon all the “complaints” of the time, 
‘People’s over high living, the too many Foreigners, the 
Enclosure of Commons, and the multitude of people that 
run into trade,” as well as “carrying the Money out of 
the nation,” though that is put first; so that only a few 
paragraphs are devoted to the question of trade. But in 
these few paragraphs, it is not too much to say, appear the 
germs of most of the “liberal ideas” of the better known 
writings of the end of the century. The author had two 
main considerations to urge, apparently: first, that the 
payment of specie to France did not matter, so long as 
England was able to get it by trade from other nations ; f 
secondly, that there was no reason for anxiety, so long as 
the “signs of wealth” ¢ abounded in every direction. 


* Reprinted by McCulloch in Early English Tracts on Commerce. 


+t Comparing the nation with a lawyer who would not refuse to buy meat 
from a butcher although the latter declined to ** truck ’’ with him ‘‘ for indent- 
ures,” he says, ‘‘ If you get money enough of others, you care not, though you 
give it away in specie for these things: I think ’tis the same case.” 261. 


t This is the marginal abstract of the following passage, which is worth 
quoting because it anticipates so very distinctly the line of argument taken by 
later writers: ‘“* The sum of all is this: If we have brave Magazines for War 
and multitudes of brave Ships; if we have a Mint employ’d with more Gold 
and Silver than in a considerable time they can well coin; If it be an affront 
to cause any one to drink in any worse mettle than Silver ; if great part of our 
utensils be of the same; if our Trade be stretched as far as any Trade is 
known; if we have six times the Traders and most of their Shops and Ware- 
houses better furnished than in the last Age; if we have abundance of more 
good debts abroad than credit from thence; if many of our poor Cotagers 
children be turn’d Merchants and substantial Traders; if our good Lands be 
made much better and our bad have a six-fold improvement ; if our Houses be 
built like Palaces, over what they were in the last Age, and abound with 
plenty of costly furniture ; and rich Jewels be very common ; and our Servants 
excel in finery the Great ones of some Neighbour-Nations; if we have most 
part of the trade of the World, and our Cities are perhaps the greatest Maga- 
zines thereof; if, after a destructive plague and Consuming fire, we appear 
much more giorious; if we have an universal Peace, and our King in such re- 
nown that he is courted by all his Neighbours, and these only the marks of 
poverty, then I have been under a great mistake.” 271. 
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The latter is, of course, the more fundamental considera- 
tion. As to the former, it is necessary to observe both 
that the argument itself is not quite so enlightened as it 
may look at first sight, especially when summed up in 
the phrase “To export money our great advantage” ;* and 
also that it is closely affiliated to earlier “ mercantilist” 
teaching. 

He still holds that “that honest way that finds most 
employment and gets most money is sure the best for any 
Nation” ;f he still thinks of money received for exports 
as “enriching us”; $ as to the French, “I must confess,” 
he says, “I had rather they’d use our goods than 
money.” § That is, he still believes in the desirability of 
a favorable balance on the national commerce as a whole, 
though he can console himself for an unfavorable balance 
in the trade with a particular country. Perhaps,— though 
this is not quite clear in what he says of France,—he 
regarded particular unfavorable balances as sometimes 
necessary to secure a general favorable balance. But, 
even thus interpreted, his thought shows scarcely any 
progress on Mun, whose England’s Treasure by Forraign 
Trade had been printed posthumously in 1664. The 
prime purpose of that treatise had of course been to defend 
the action of the East India Company in exporting silver ; 
but the “seed-time and harvest” argument was capable 
of wide application. Mun himself declared, “There are 
many Countreys which may yield us very profitable trade 
for our mony, which otherwise afford us no trade at all, 
because they have no use of our wares”; || and at the 
head of one of his chapters he lays down the broad propo- 
sition, “ The Exportation of our Moneys in Trade of Mer- 
chandize is a means to encrease our Treasure.” {{ The 
author of England’s Great Happiness refers to Mun, and 

* At the head of the Table of Contents. 
+262. $259. § 261. 
|| Reprint of 1895, 26. { Ibid., 19. 
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follows him in his account of the East India Trade.* 
When he goes on to the more burning question of French 
trade, he is evidently carried along by the same train of 
thought. But he makes no attempt to connect this with 
his other argument,—the appeal to visible prosperity. 
His first argument, then, is a resort to the idea of a general 
balance as against that of a particular one: his second 
argument is a reductio ad absurdum of Overbalance, and 
not a refutation. 


The government of Charles II. could do nothing but 
submit. In his speech at the opening of the session of 
the new Parliament in 1679 the king expressed the vain 
expectation that Parliament would “some way make up 
the loss I sustain by the prohibition of French Wines and 
Brandy, which turns only to my prejudice, and to the 
great advantage of the French.” ft It is also clear, from 
the anonymous Britannia Languens of 1680, that it was 
pretty generally believed that English trade was now 
“sufficiently regulated by our late Prohibition of French 
Goods,” ¢ although the merchants, in anticipation of the 
prohibition, are said to have “imported a Store of French 
Goods to the value of about a Million.” § 

Upon the accession of James II. the opportunity ar- 
rived for the court to get rid of the act. As originally 
passed, it was only to last for three years and to the end 

*** About this India trade you may see more at large by ingenious Mr. 


Mun ; and a Letter call’d The East India trade a most profitable trade to the 
Kingdom, printed 1677.” 

+ Parliamentary History, iv. 1086. 

¢ 276; though the author believed it needed positive encouragement in cer- 
tain ways which he sets forth, even more than mere protection. For a contem- 
porary expression of satisfaction, see An Account of the French Usurpation 
upon the Trade of England, etc., in a letter by J. B., 1679, quoted in Smith, 
Memoirs of Wool, i. 330: ‘*‘ How the Balance of Trade stands between England 
and France is worthy of your grave Consideration. The Parliament, with 
great Wisdom and Judgment, hath prohibited England all Trade or Commerce 
with France.” 


§ Britannia Languens, 379. 
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of the next session of Parliament. But Charles had dis- 
pensed with a parliament since 1681, and it was irksome 
to wait till the end of the session. The new House, 
elected in the midst of the revulsion of feeling caused by 
the Rye House Plot, and after a general reconstitution 
of borough governments in the interest of the court, was 
strongly Tory; and, apparently, no opposition was offered 
to the proposal at once to repeal the act.* In its place a 
heavy though not prohibitive tariff was imposed.t Yet, 
if we may trust a later account, “such were the Appre- 
hensions and Convictions which the House of Commons 
entertained of the pernicious Consequences thereof that 
about the same Time they appointed a Committee to con- 
sider of the Means to keep up the Price of Wool; and, to 
that End, resolved that all Persons should wear the 
Woolen Manufactures six months in the year.” { It is 
significant that Sir Dudley North presided over the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House in Supply, and that he re- 
sisted, and, of course, successfully, the proposal to in- 
crease the duty on French wines so as to make it prohib- 
itive.§ It may be noticed also that Charles Davenant 
(who had been appointed one of the Commissioners of 
Excise in the Tory reaction of 1683, at the age of twenty- 
seven, and lost office again at the Revolution) was among 
the members of this first Parliament of James II. 

The repeal of the prohibition was followed,—so the 
Whig journalists assure us a quarter of a century later, || 
—pby “an inundation of French commodities to the value 
of above four millions sterling, within the compass of less 
than three years, whereby all the evils formerly com- 
plained of were renewed, insomuch that the nation would 

*1 Jac. II., c. 6; Statutes of the Realm, vi. 10. 

*1 Jac. II., c. 5; Statutes, vi. 7. 

t The British Merchant, as quoted by Smith, Memoirs, i. 378. 

§ Parliamentary History, iv. 1383. 

|| Anderson’s account (in Macpherson, ii. 620) is from the British Mer- 
chant, and follows the passage quoted in the last note but one. 
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have been soon beggared, had it not been for the happy 
revolution in the year 1688, when all commerce with 
France was effectually barred” once more. 

The act of 1688 “prohibiting all trade and commerce 
with France” was probably passed with practical unanim- 
ity. Men of all parties, save a few extreme adherents of 
James II., were for the time united. They were resolved 
to resist all the efforts of Louis XIV. to reimpose their 
fallen sovereign upon them; and those who gave no cre- 
dence to the cry of Overbalance were ready to acquiesce 
in the prohibition as a war measure designed to injure 
France. The act makes use for its preamble of the sen- 
tences which had introduced the prohibition “tack” to 
the act of 1678: “It hath been found by long experience 
that the importing of French Wines, Vinegar, Brandy, 
Linnen, Silks, Salt, Paper, and other the Commodities 
of the Growth, Product, or Manufacture of France, ... 
hath much exhausted the Treasure of this Nation, less- ° 
ened the value of the native Commodities and manufac- 
tures thereof, and greatly impoverished the English Artifi- 
cers and Handycrafts and caused great detriment to this 
Kingdom in general.” But this is preceded by the war 
reason: “Forasmuch as your Majesties... have been 
pleased to declare an actual War with France.”* The 
prohibition took effect on August 24, 1689; and so well 
was it enforced that on June 16, 1690, the Commissioners 
of Customs represented to the Lords of the Treasury that 
“by the prohibition of the French trade several of the 
ports that be opposite to France are wholly destitute of 
any receipt.” ¢ 

The act, like that of 1678, was to run for three years 
and the following session. It was renewed in 1692; but 
now to the three years’ limitation, once more renewed, 
were added the significant words, “if the present war 

*1 Gul. & Mar., c. 34; Statutes, vi. 98. 
t Calendar of Treasury Papers, 1557-1696, 121. 
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with France shall so long last.”* The glow of resent- 
ment against James had by that time faded away: the 
Tories were beginning to be tired of the war; and they, 
at any rate, were ready to remove the prohibition when 
the war came to an end. When the act lapsed, the war 
had practically ceased; and, accordingly, the prohibition 
was not renewed. In its stead an act was passed, 
1695-96, in its form closely resembling the tariff act of 
1685, but in reality probably a compromise between the 
two opposing views. It imposed, for a term of twenty- 
one years, a duty of £25 on every tun of wine, £30 on 
every tun of French brandy of single proof, and £60 on 
every tun of double proof, and 25 per cent. ad valorem on 
all other French goods,— all these in addition to such im- 
positions as already stood on the Book of Rates.¢ Duties 
such as these must have almost excluded French com- 
modities,t even though they were no longer prohibited ; 
and the measure may fairly be regarded as a compromise 
in which the traditional Whig policy was still predomi- 
nant. 


Let us now look at the literature of this second period 
of prohibition, 1688-96. It was a time prolific in economic 
pamphlets; but, as we might expect, scarcely any of 
them were directly called forth by the question of trade 
with France. That was a matter on which the minds of 
almost all politicians were, for the time, made up; and 
pamphleteers seldom addressed themselves to any but 
“living issues.” Two subjects of more immediate interest 
were the East India Trade and the Currency. But the 
East India Company was naturally regarded, since Sir 

*4 Gul. & Mar., c. 25; Statutes, vi. 419. 

t7 & 8 Gul. IIL, ¢. 20 ; Statutes, vii. 97. 


t So also Dowell, History of Taxation, iv. 120, thinks as to wine. He gives 
some figures, according to which the average import of wine from 1699 to 1702 
was: from Spain and the Canaries, 9,039 tuns; Portugal, 6,897; Italy, 1,508 ; 
and France, 1,245. 
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Josiah Child had made his peace with Charles II. as a 
Tory corporation ;* and the attacks upon it came mostly 
from Whigs. Its Tory defenders found themselves 
obliged to repeat over and over again the old argument 
of Mun,—that particular trades should not be judged 
harmful merely because the balances in those cases taken 
by themselves might be unfavorable. But, while defend- 
ing the East India Company, it was natural to cast a side 
glance from time to time on that other trade which com- 
mon opinion regarded as harmful; namely, the French 
trade. We can readily see how some writers would be 
tempted to go further, and seek to discredit the very idea 
of the Balance, even though they were unable to directly 
disprove its validity. The proposed reduction of the legal 
rate of interest was also a subject of a good deal of con- 
cern to many, and the reform of the currency was a mat- 
ter of pressing need. It would take too long to show how 
even on topics like these men of different political parties: 
were very apt to take different sides.t| They were also 
pretty sure to be drawn on to express their opinions on 
trade in general; and, in doing so, they were likely enough 
to be influenced by the traditional views of their political 
associates. 

Of all the writers of the time, Sir Josiah Child, whose 
New Discourse on Trade appeared in 1690, was the most 
immediately influential, and contributed more than any 
one else to discredit the doctrine of the balance.t As to 
“particular and distinct Trades,” he did but follow Mun 
and the author of England’s Great Happiness. The 


* Cf. Macaulay, History, chap. xviii. 


t Thus Child and North both disliked the new “‘ trade of bankering”’ ; and 
North and Locke differed in their proposals for the recoinage. 


tChild’s Brief Observations concerning Trade and Interest of Money was 
published in 1668, In 1690 it was reissued, with ten additional chapters, in- 
cluding one on the Balance of Trade, as A New Discourse of Trade. A second 
edition was called for in 1694. The references here given are to the fourth, 
undated edition. 
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“rule” that the balance of gain in trade could be deter- 
mined by the comparison of exports with imports is “ fal- 
lible and erroneous” as to particular trades, because “a 
true measure of any particular Trade, as to the profit or 
loss of the Nation by it, cannot be taken by the consider- 
ation of such Trade in itself singly, but as it stands in 
reference, and is subservient to the general Trade of this 
Kingdom.” * But he does not stop here. He minimizes 
the value of the rule as a test even of the balance of “ the 
general Trade,” —and this for a reason which was likely 
to have weight with untheoretic and practical-minded 
Englishmen.: “If the difficulty of the scrutiny whereby 
to reduce it [the rule] into practice and the many acci- 
dents that may accrue be seriously weighed, it will appear 
too doubtful and uncertain.” { He proceeds to point out 
the inadequacy of the custom-house books as furnishing 
data whereon to form an opinion. Nor can the rate of 
exchange be relied upon as a criterion, for reasons of the 
same practical character,— because “it is subject to vary 
on many accidents of emergencies of State and War,” 
and because there are some countries with which “ great 
and eminent Trades” are carried on and yet with which 
there is no settled course of exchange.¢ He concludes, 
again agreeing with Hngland’s Great Happiness, that 
“the best and most certain discovery of national gain 
or loss in trade is to be made from the encrease and 
diminution of our Trade and Shipping in general”; i.e., 
from the large and obvious facts of commercial prosperity 


or decline. 
5 *170. +165. $175. 


§“* Discoursing once with a Noble Lord,” the latter had asked him 
whether “‘the Affairs of a Nation’’ and those of a private person did not 
greatly resemble one another, and, if so, whether a private merchant might 
not seem to drive a great trade and yet grow poorer. This was a frequent 
argument of the other side. Thus Locke: ‘‘ We may trade and be busy, and 
grow poor by it,’’ in Considerations, 571; ¢f. Temple, Observations upon the 
United Provinces (1672), 7th ed., 1705, 230. Child replies (177): ‘‘ That man 
who drives a great Trade, and is Owner or Employer of much Shipping, and 
does all his days continue and encrease in Trade and Shipping, and his Sen or 
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It is fair to say, then, that Child threw the weight of 
his name in favor, in general, of a policy of commercial 
freedom. He even pointed towards the way in which this 
policy could be realized in practical politics: “The well 
contrivement and management of Foreign Treaties may 
very much contribute to the making it the interest of 
other Nations to trade with us,”* thus anticipating the 
subsequent action of Bolingbroke. Moreover, like not a 
few “ mercantilists,” Child was in favor of the abolition of 
almost all existing restrictions on the liberty of internal 
industry. | Up and down this Discourse are scattered such 
gnomic utterances as these: “Liberty and property con- 
duce to the increase of trade.” “The common interest of 
the Nation in general is to buy cheap.” “All men are 
led by their interests.” $= It would be easy to pick these 
out, associate them with his policy of commercial freedom, 
and make of him a “forerunner” of Adam Smith,— as, 
indeed, he was in spirit, though only as the mercantilist . 
movement as a whole was a forerunner of Adam Smith 
and the school of natural liberty. But, unfortunately, 
Child did not limit himself to two or three pages, like 
North. He wrote a whole book, and he has himself made 
it abundantly clear that he shared the fundamental beliefs 
of the advocates of restraint. He expressly declares the 
“notion” or “rule” as to comparing exports and imports 
“not ill grounded,” and says that “it has much truth in 
it, was ingeniously and worthily started by him that first 
published it [Mun ?], and much good has accrued to the 
Successor after him, and after him his Grandson, &c, this would be an indis- 
putable evidence that such person or family did thrive by their Trade. . . . This 
is the case of Nations, and this, through God’s goodness, is the case of Eng- 
land, as bad as we are at present.’’ Cf. 179: ‘If our Trade in the gross bulk 
of it... do still increase for a long tract of years, it is an infallible proof of 


our thriving by our Trade, and that we are still getting more tools, more stock, 
to trade with.”’ 


* 187, t E.g., Preface, lxi-Ixii, 159-161, 182. $67, 116, 119. 


§ The transition may be observed in, ¢.g., Gournay’s pleasure in the writ- 
ings of Child and de Witt, as described in Turgot’s loge de Gournay. 
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Kingdom by our Law-makers resenting it.”* As to the 
other criterion, “the consideration of the course of the 
Exchange,” that also “may be of use and very necessary 
in many respects.” This might be the language of com- 
plaisance, meant to disarm criticism; but when we find 
Child in favor of “ restraining the trades of our own plan- 
tations wholly to England,” ¢ of preventing the exporta- 
tion of wool, ¢ and, what is more, of discouraging the im- 
portation of commodities from Venice and the Canaries 
because they were, “for the most part, purchased with 
ready Money,” § —i.e., the very reason for which others 
urged the prohibition of the East Indian and French 
trades,— we realize that it was not superior insight that 
distinguished Child from the Houblons and Godfreys. 
If Child had been a Whig director of the Bank of Eng- 
and instead of a Tory director of the East India Com- 
pany, we should doubtless have found him writing on the 
other side. 

To the same year, 1690, belongs Barbon’s earliest treat- 
ise on commerce, likewise entitled A Discourse of Trade. || 
In this “ Prohibitions” are put down as one of the two 
chief causes of the decay of trade. It is argued that “ the 
prohibition of any foreign commodity doth hinder the 
making and exportation of so much of the native as used 
to be made and exchanged for it.” As against “the 
common argument” that the consumption of foreign com- 
modities hinders the consumption of the native, he main- 
tains that the demand for foreign commodities is not due 
to need, but to the wants of the mind { and mere fashion, 

*165. For the way in which such language was understood by contempo- 
raries, see Davenant, Works, ii. 96. 

t 183, 209. $183. § 189. 

|| As Barbon’s Discourses of 1690 and 1696 are not at present accessible to 
me, the following quotations are taken from Dr. Bauer’s articles and from 
the excerpts in Professor Cunningham’s Growth of English Industry and Com- 
merce, ii, (1892), 243, 244. 


{ Dr. Bauer has laid stress upon Barbon’s “explanation of value by psy- 
chological motives,” referring to his language about the ‘‘ Wants of the 
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taking French silk stuffs for his example. To describe 
this as “the ablest refutation of the theory of the balance 
of trade previous to Hume and Adam Smith” would seem 
somewhat excessive praise. The first of the two argu- 
ments appears perhaps to involve the modern doctrine that 
in the long run exports pay for imports; but Child also 
had said, “If we would engage other Nations to trade 
with us, we must receive from them the fruits and com- 
modities of their Countries as well as send them ours,” * 
without drawing what to us may seem an obvious conclu- 
sion. And, as to the second, Barbon was not alone in 
thinking of foreign commodities as chiefly fashionable lux- 
uries. Herein Locke, for instance, agreed with him; and 
it was a consideration of practical importance in such a 
case as that to which Locke applied it,— namely, to the 
demand for foreign wines. But Barbon concedes that, 
when the importations of foreign wares really hinder the 
production and consumption of domestic products,— in 
his opinion, a very rare case,— then duties may be imposed 
to prevent their being sold cheaper than the native. In 
the opinion of many of Barbon’s contemporaries, and cer- 
tainly in the opinion of the Spitalfields weavers, this was 
precisely the case with French silk.{ Barbon’s conces- 
sion was nominally in favor of protection as against pro- 
hibition; but it is clear that the same principle might 
logically be appealed to, as in fact it was appealed to, in 
favor of prohibition, if protection was thought not to 
suffice. $ 


Mind.” In his earlier Apology for the Builder (1685), reprinted in McCul- 
loch’s Miscellaneous Economical Tracts (for the Political Economy Club, 1859), 
the same thought appears, with an indication of the source whence Barbon 
derived it: ‘‘As their riches increase, so doth their wants. As Sir William 
Temple hath observed, men are better distinguished by what they want than 
by what they enjoy.” 6. 

* Discourse, 188. t Considerations of the Lowering of Interest, 598. 

tSee, e.g., the Petition from the Company of Silk Weavers in Smith, Me- 
moirs, i. 351. 

§ Thus the British Merchant (1713) —quoted by Smith, Memoirs, ii. 127— 
estimates the increase in the manufacture of malt spirits, of linens, and of silks 
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That Barbon did not conceive himself to be in posses- 
sion of any very convincing argument for the absolute 
refutation of the balance of trade doctrine is perhaps 
sufficiently indicated by the references to the subject in 
his later Discourse on Coining (1696). True, he there as- 
serts that “no sort of Commodities ought to be totally 
prohibited,” that “the freer the Trade is, the better the 
Nation will thrive,” and that “the Poverty and Riches of 
a Nation does not depend upon a lesser or greater consump- 
tion of Foreign goods, nor on the difference of the Value 
of those Goods that are consum’d.” But his only argu- 
ment, apparently, is an expansion of what we have already 
found in Child: “There is nothing so difficult as to find 
out the Balance of Trade in any Nation; or to know 
whether there ever was, or can be such a thing as the 
making up of the Balance of Trade betwixt one Nation and 
another ;* or to prove, if it could be found out, that there 
is anything got or lost by the Balance.” The only 
Balance he has in his mind, it would seem, is the balance 
on particular trades; and he has special reference to 
the trade with France. ‘Those that rely so much upon 
finding out the Balance of Trade, do it by taking the 
Computation of the Trade of several years of one Nation 
with another, and think it may be done by examining the 
Accompt of the Custom-House Books, and us’d to give for 
Instance the French Trade, ... and therefore us’d to cry 
out very much against the French Trade: Tho’, perhaps 
if that were throughly consider’d, the French Trade was 
in England and Ireland owing to the prohibition ; and the Atlas Maritimus Com- 
mercialis (1727), quoted ihid., 202, sets forth the growth of the manufacture of 
hats, glass, hardware, soap, and bone-lace, as well as of silk, under the same 
cireumstances. The accounts are, no doubt, greatly exaggerated. One main 
result of the prohibition, especially at first, was to turn the demand elsewhere. 
This was evidently the case with wine, now obtained from Portugal and Spain ; 
and it is said to have been the case with linen, now obtained from Holland and 
Silesia (Macpherson, ii. 693). Such estimates are only referred to here to show 


how inconclusive Barbon’s argument must have seemed to an intelligent Whig. 
See the speeches in 1713 of Mr. Lechmere and others in Tindal, u. s., 18. 


* The Italics are my own. 
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as profitable to the Nation as any other Foreign Trade; 
which might be made to appear, if it were proper for this 
Debate. But to make up the Balance of Trade by the 
Custom-House Books is a very uncertain way of reckon- 
ing.” Similarly in the vein of Child, he casts doubt upon 
the test of the foreign exchanges ; for “ Exchanges rise and 
fall every week” according to such events as “a Vintage, 
a great Mart, or some Publick Sale.” And his final con- 
clusion is that the balance of trade is—not a delusion, 
but —‘“a Notion that serves rather to puzzle all Debates 
of Trade than to discover any particular Advantages that 
a Nation may get by regulating of Trade.” 

One word more as to the later treatise. Here Barbon 
asserts also “ that there is no Occasion to send away Money 
or Bullion to buy Bills of Exchange or Balance accompts,” 
and that “all sorts of Goods of the Value of the Bill of 
Exchange, or the Balance of the Accompt, will answer the 
Bill, and Balance the Accompt as well as Money.” But 
this was not the first time the idea had been put forward: 
it is to be found in a pamphlet criticised by Locke in 
1691. And in both cases it was not so much an anticipa- 
tion of principles now familiar as — at most — a vague real- 
ization of the fact that, in the long run, goods pay for 
goods. But what the mercantilists like Locke saw was 
the short run: they saw that from time to time there were 
international balances to be paid in money; and Barbon 
was apparently quite unable to demonstrate how it was 
that the short-run facts were reconcilable with the long- 
run facts.* We may doubt whether he had any inkling 
of the solution himself ; whether he did not rather stop at 
the empirical observation of the general result. Certainly, 
all we know of Barbon’s other teachings — that the rate 


* Locke points out that, if England sells goods worth £1,000,000, and buys 
goods worth £1,100,000, “‘ it is unavoidable that £100,000 of our money must go 
out. . . . It is ridiculous to say that bills of exchange shall pay our debts abroad. 
... If commodities do not, our money must go out to pay them, or else our 
credit be lost.’’ Considerations, 570. A contention like Barbon’s, which seemed 
to deny every-day business facts, could not be conclusive. 
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of interest ought to be reduced by law, that “the coin 
should be raised,” etc. —is the very opposite of what we 
should expect from a man of peculiarly clear insight. 

Far better known for the last three-quarters of a cen- 
tury has been Sir Dudley North, whose Discourses upon 
Trade,— the titles of all these writings are monotonously 
identical,— were printed in 1691, forming a thin pamphlet 
of thirty-eight pages.* There is, however, this in com- 
mon to Barbon and North, and herein they differ from 
such writers as Child, Locke, or Davenant,—that, so far 
as we can discover, they secured no appreciable notice 
from contemporaries, and owe their reputation entirely to 
modern sympathy. 

I have already mentioned North’s activity in the Par- 
liament of 1685. He had before that served as a Com- 
missioner of Customs, and in that office had shown pecu- 
liar skill in “resolving the enigmas” proposed by the 
Treasury, as to “why this or that branch fell short.” 
“He caused all the accounts of the Custom-house, that 
he thought useful, to be brought to his house ; and there, 
in a tabular way, he stated all the branches, in the several 
years, as far back as he thought would be needful; and, 
in that manner, he brought the whole state of the revenue 
of the Customs into a synopsis, upon the inspection of 
which he could argue and infer; and so he made clear 
answer to their queries; viz., that some were mistaken, 
others impertinent; some trades had found new channels; 
prohibitions or high duties affected others. If some failed, 
others augmented ; for such concerns perpetually vary.” t 
Such a man was likely to have the empirical knowledge 
which would cause him to distrust Whig economies; and, 
as one of the best hated Tories of the time, he was predis- 
posed to scoff at them. Accordingly, he does so, in the 
Preface to his Discourses, in the following terms : — 


*I quote from the reprint of 1846. 
t Roger North, Lives of the Norths (ed. 1826), iii. 147. 
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“Tt is not long since there was a great noise with In- 
quiries into the Balance of Exportation and Importation ; 
and so into the Balance of Trade, as they called it. For 
it was fancyed that, if we brought more Commodities in, 
than we carried out, we were in the High-way to Ruin. 
In like manner have we heard much said against the East- 
India Trade, against the French Trade, with many other 
like politick coneeits in Trade; most of which, Time and 
better Judgment hath disbanded.” * And he goes on to 
assert a number of propositions, of which the first three 
are as follows : — 

“The whole world as to Trade is but as one Nation or 
People, and therein Nations are as Persons. 

“The loss of a Trade with one Nation is not that only 
separately considered, but so much of the Trade of the 
world rescinded and lost, for all is combined together. 

“There can be no Trade unprofitable to the Public; 
for if any prove so, Men leave it off; and wherever the 
Traders thrive, the Publick, of which they are a part, 
thrives also.” 

North, then, must be credited with having protested 
against some of the fundamental ideas underlying the 
Whig policy. But we must take care not to overestimate 
his scientific merit in this respect. And, certainly, one 
preliminary misconception must be cleared out of the 
way. 

His brother, Roger North, tells us that the pamphlet 
was “utterly sunk, and a copy not to be had for money,” 
and remarks, “If it was designedly done, it was very 
prudent.” + McCulloch, after characterizing North as 
“the intelligent advocate of all the great principles of 
commercial freedom,” mentions the disappearance of the 
tract in such a way as to suggest that it was suppressed 
on account of its free trade views.{ This is the conclu- 
sion actually drawn in a work of reference so generally 


* His own Italics. t¢ Lives, u. s.,173. tMcCulloch’s Discourse, 37-39. 
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trustworthy as Conrad’s Handwérterbuch, with the addi- 
tion that it was North himself that suppressed it, as per- 
haps McCulloch’s account might suggest. “Supposing 
that the economic consequences of the Revolution would 
be a victory of the principle of free trade, he published 
his treatise in 1691; but he was obliged only too soon to 
yield to the conviction that the result of the Revolution 
could rather be the extremest intensification of protec- 
tionist measures. This turn of affairs induced him, out of 
regard to his social well-being,...to get rid of this 
printed evidence of his free trade opinions by buying up 
and destroying the whole edition.” * 

All this does but illustrate the growth of myth. North 
was not impressed by the spectre of Overbalance, as 
the other party held it up, nor did he favor the Whig 
policy of prohibition; and he did not hesitate to say so. 
Nor, as we have seen, did other people. But the main 
purpose of his treatise was not to deal with foreign com- 
merce, but, as the title-page says, was “ principally directed 
to the Cases of the Interest, Coynage, Clipping, and 
Increase of Money.” He is very explicit in his preface. 
After saying, in the passage already quoted, that “‘ most” 
of the “politick conceits in trade Time and better Judg- 
ment hath disbanded,” he continues: “ but others succeed 
in their room, according as new Persons find Encourage- 
ment to invent.... And now we complain for want of 
Money in specie, that Bullion is Exported or misemployed 
to other uses than making Money ; and ascribe the deadness 
of Trade, especially of Corn and Cattel in the Country, to 
thie; and hope by a Regulation of the Bullion-Trade, and 
stinting the Price, except it be in Money, to make a thor- 
ough Reformation.” It was the problem of the currency, 
especially in its relation to bullion, that he had in his 
mind ; as any one can see who takes the trouble to read 


*S.v. North. The writer adds to the motives a regard for his ‘‘ amtliche 
Unbescholtenheit.”” But he was no longer in office. 
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through the Discourses. The chief practical matter on 
which he took issue with the administration was the 
policy of “free coinage,” and as to this he did not mince 
his words: “The Nation hath been abused, and made to 
pay for the twisting of straw, for Asses to eat.”* But it 
was not only or originally the Revolution government 
that he found fault with in this matter: it was, as Roger 
North makes quite clear, the law passed in 16857 (or, 
rather, continued from 18 Car. II.) that first moved his 
ire. He was “scandalized” also, says his brother, “at 
clipped money,” and “resolved to bid battle to this popu- 
lar delusion.” $ These were the main reasons for publish- 
ing his pamphlet. And Roger North explains the dis- 
appearance of the pamphlet by the circumstance that in 
the actual reformation of the coinage the government did 
not follow Dudley’s advice. “Of the two ways, exposed 
by Sir Dudley North, the fabricators of that bill chose the 
worse; for they threw the loss of the clipped money upon . 
the public by a tax.” If the pamphlet was “ designedly 
sunk,” “it was very prudent; for the proceeding is so 
much reflected on there for the worse, and a better 
showed, though not so favourable to abuses, as doth not 
consist with that honour and éelat as hath been held 
forth upon the occasion.” § Surely Roger North is hint- 
ing that the government suppressed the pamphlet; for the 
recoinage act was not passed till 1695, and North died in 
1691. 

When, with these facts in mind, we look at the propo- 
sitions set forth in the preface, and so lauded by McCul- 
loch as a summary of “sound views of political economy,” 
it becomes probable that most of the fourteen have no gen- 
eral reference to commerce at large, but a special refer- 
ence to the immediate coinage question. To seek to show 
this at length would involve an excursion into the thorny 

#18. t1 Jac. II., c. 7; Statutes, vi. 10, 
t Lives of the Norths, iii. 168. § Ibid., 173. 
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field of currency history, from which, with the fear of 
Mr. Shaw and Mr. Walsh before our eyes, we may well 
recoil. But two examples will suffice. It is hard to read, 
“No Laws can set Prices in Trade” and “Money is a 
Merchandise,” without at once interpreting them as we 
should if we found them in the Wealth of Nations. But 
what Dudley North meant by them we may learn from 
the account given by his brother Roger, who was his 
intimate companion. “Another thing which gave him 
great offence was the currency of clipped money. He 
looked upon coined money as merchandise, only (for better 
proof and convenience) used as a scale having its supposed 
weight signed upon it, to weigh all other things by; or 
as a denomination apt for accounts. But, if the weight 
of it differed from its stamp, it was not a scale, but a cheat, 
like a piece of goods with a content stampt, and divers 
yards cut off. And, as to the fancy that common currency 
might reconcile the matter, he thought that when a man 
takes a thing called a shilling, putting it off, it is also 
called a shilling nominally —true; but, as to the defi- 
ciency, it is no other than a token or leather money, of no 
intrinsic, by what name soever it be called; and that al/ 
markets will be regulated accordingly ; for as money is de- 
based, prices rise, and so it all comes to a reckoning.” * 
Finally, we must not unduly extend the significance 
even of those propositions which do bear directly on 
foreign trade, and which have already been quoted. I am 
not at all sure that North meant anything more by them 
than what we have already found in Child and others,— 
that a particular trade cannot be properly judged of by 
itself. Roger North thus expounds his brother’s view: 
“ Trade is not distributed, as government, by nations and 
kingdoms ; but is one throughout the whole world; as the 
main sea, which cannot be emptied or replenished, in one 
part, but the whole, more or less, will be affected. So 


* Lives of the Norths, iii. 173. The Italics are added. 
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when a nation thinks, by rescinding the trade of any other 
country, which was the case of our prohibiting all com- 
merce with France, they do not lop off that country, but 
so much of their trade of the whole world as what that 
which was prohibited bore in proportion with all the rest. 
... And as to pretending a loss by any commerce, the 
merchant chooses in some respects to lose if by that he 
acquires an accommodation of a profitable trade in other 
respects. As when they send silk home from Turkey, 
by which they gain a great deal, because they have no 
other commodity wherewith to make returns. So with- 
out trade into France, whereby the English may have 
effects in that kingdom, they could not so well drive the 
Italian, Spanish and Holland trades, for want of remit- 
tances and returns that way.”* There does not seem 
anything more here than a criticism of the particular- 
balance idea; and, for the immediate Tory purpose of 
furnishing an argument against the prohibition either of . 
French or of East Indian imports, nothing more was 
needed. North himself,— while explaining that “no man 
is richer for having his estate all in Money lying by 
him,” ¢ — nevertheless uses language about money being 
“a proper Fund for a surplusage of stock to be deposited 
in,” ¢ which could easily lend itself to a general balance 
argument. ; 

There is one writer of the opposite political camp who 
must not be overlooked,— John Locke. Locke’s Consid- 
erations of the Consequences of the Lowering of Interest 
were written in the main about 1672; but additions were 
made in 1690, and probably the whole revised before it 
was published in November, 1691. In this tractate Locke 
defends most strenuously the doctrine of the balance; yet 
nothing is more curious than the way in which, after he has 
once embarked on his exposition of the “ quantity theory ” 
of money, he seems to approach within sight of the con- 


* Lives of the Norths, i. 352. t Discourses, 11. t Ibid., 16. 
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clusion which Hume afterwards drew. An unfavorable 
balance he sees will make foreign commodities relatively 
dear; but, on the threshold of the conclusion that this 
would set the current flowing the other way, he stops 
short, and gets back to his mercantilist foundation by 
means of the weak argument that such an unfavorable 
balance “endangers the drawing away of our people, who 
are apt to go where their pay is best.”* No one would 
accuse Locke of intellectual dishonesty. We cannot but 
remember, however, that he was the intimate friend of 
Shaftesbury ; that one of the last acts of his patron before 
he fell from office was to appoint him Secretary to the 
Council of Trade and Foreign Plantations; that he held 
this office from October, 1673, to March, 1675,— the very 
period when the prohibition policy first took shape; that 
his Considerations were addressed to Lord Somers; that 
he was a large subscriber to the Whig Bank of England ; 
and, finally, that he was “the presiding genius ” from 1696 
to 1700 in that new Board of Trade and Plantations 
which had among its chief duties “ to examine what trades 
are or may prove hurtful and what beneficial to this king- 
dom, and by what means the advantageous trades may be 
improved and those that are prejudicial discouraged.” + 
It is not, perhaps, unfair to say that, as the eyes of Tory 
pamphleteers were made more penetrating by party pre- 
possessions, the eyes even of a great philosopher who was 
a Whig might also be dimmed by party prepossessions. 


We come now to the last stage in the history of the 
period under consideration. The period of high duties 
lasted from 1696 to 1704. After peace was signed with 
France in 1697 there were not a few, especially among 
the Tories, who were ready to carry out the suggestion of 
Child, and enter into a treaty of reciprocity with France. 
Negotiations were begun, and a French envoy visited 


* Considerations, 591, 592. + Macpherson, ii. 682. 
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England; but neither government was ready to make ade- 
quate concessions in its tariffs,and the negotiations were 
fruitless.* In 1704, most of the ultra-Tories having been 
removed from the ministry, and Parliament being once 
more resolved upon an energetic conduct of the war, the 
prohibition was renewed, with the old Whig preamble, and 
to last “during the present war with France.” + As soon 
as the Tory reaction took place, in 1710, the new ministry, 
reverting to the old policy of the party, began to feel its 
way both to a peace and to a treaty of commerce. The 
fate of this treaty is a matter of general knowledge, and 
has already been referred to. Beyond 1713 I do not now 
propose to follow the progress of events. 

As soon as the commercial articles of the Treaty of 
Utrecht became known, there was a war of pamphlets 
and, what was a novelty, of journals, with the British 
Merchant, subsidized by Halifax, ¢ on the Whig side, and 
the Mercator, subsidized by Bolingbroke and written - 
chiefly by De Foe, on the Tory side. Bolingbroke was 
ready to avow that, for his part, he entered into these 
negotiations “more in the character of a statesman than 
of a merchant”; that his chief purpose was to overcome 
the long estrangement between the two nations, which 
the old commercial jealousy had encouraged. “ Nothing 
unites like interest; and, when once our people have felt 
the sweet of carrying on a trade to France, under reason- 
able regulations, the artifices of Whigism will have the 
less effect amongst them.” § But his literary champions 
had to make out an economic case against the Whigs; 
and usually, it would seem, they took the line already 
pointed out by Child and Barbon, of calling in question 


* Macpherson, ii. 693. +3 & 4 Anna, c. 12; Statutes, vii. 360. 


t Preface (xvii) of 1721 reprint of The British Merchant or Commerce Pre- 
served: “‘My Lord Halifax was the support and very spirit of the paper 
called the B. M., . . . out of his Liberality subscribed very largely to this Work, 
a considerable sum being raised to carry it on.”’ 


§ Bolingbroke’s Letters (ed. 1798), iv. 141, 153. 
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the custom-house statistics.* It would be worth while to 
enter in some detail into the arguments of the two sides; 
but that task must be postponed to another occasion. 

During the whole period 1695-1712, the writer most 
worthy of attention was Charles Davenant. Davenant is 
not only the most voluminous, but also, in my opinion, 
the most considerable of all the Tory advocates of “free 
trade.” t+ To do him justice, it would be necessary to 
devote a separate essay to him; while to determine how 
far he was consistent would involve a more careful exam- 
ination than has ever yet been made of all the several 
phases and nuances of what we call “ Mercantilism.” It 
will be sufficient here to call attention to a few only of 
the more noticeable features of his writings. 

As with Child, we find in Davenant’s writings many 
utterances which, if they stood by themselves, we should 
interpret as implying a thorough-going free trade theory 
in the modern sense,— utterances which quite deserve to 
be set by the side of those of North. Thus: “Trade is in 
its nature free, finds its own channel and best directeth 
its own course”; $ “ Wisdom is most commonly in the 
wrong when it pretends to direct nature” ;§ “ We under- 
stand that to be wealth which maintains the prince and 
the general body of his people in plenty, ease, and 
safety”; || “ Money is at bottom no more than the count- 

*T have been unable to see a copy of the Mercator, but the British Mer- 
chant, ii. 49, quotes it as denying “‘ that any accounts from the Custom House 


can give a true Scheme of the Trade of France, or so much of a Scheme as to 
make a rational Conjecture from.” 


+In the contemporary sense of the term; as when, in a debate in 1713, 
‘*Mr. Arthur Moore, one of the Commissioners of Trade, and whose skill and 
knowledge the British Ministry had chiefly relied on in drawing up the treaty, 
endeavoured to show the great advantages that would accrue to the Nation 
from a free trade with France.”” Tindal, u. s., xxv. 17. It is possibly worth 
while observing that the term “free trade”’ was also used as a contrast to 
trade carried on by privileged companies. This had been the commonest use 
of the term in the preceding century. Some examples will be found in von 
Heyking, Zur Geschichte der Handelsbilanztheorie, 86. 


t Works, i. 98. § Tbid., i. 104. || Tdid., i. 381. 
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ers with which men in their dealings have been accus- 
tomed to reckon.” * 

Then, again, the argument against the balance doctrine 
as the Whigs held it takes just the same form as with Mun 
and Child and Barbon and North,—the appeal from the 
particular to the general: “‘We may seem to lose by the 
balance in one place, but perhaps that trade may be the 
cause of another twice as profitable. So that to object 
against the motion of one wheel without knowing and 
seeing how the whole engine moves is to no manner 
of purpose.” + There is the same recourse as by earlier 
writers to the obvious facts of industrial and commercial 
life: “He that would compute with any good effect in 
matters relating to trade must contemplate the wealth, 
stock, product, consumption, and shipping,” as well as 
‘“‘exportations and importations of his country.” ¢ 

These two ideas Davenant applies with much elabora- 
tion to the problem of trade with France. He deals with 
this incidentally in a Discourse on the East India Trade, 
written in 1698, in which, apropos of the proposed restric- 
tion upon East Indian calicos, he is confronted with the 
dectrine of the balance, and its most popular example,— 
the case of France. He deals with it at greater length 
when, having been appointed Inspector-general of Ex- 
ports and Imports in 1705, it became his duty in 1712 to 
present official reports to the Commissioners for Accounts, 
in preparation for the proposed commercial treaty. It isa 
complete misunderstanding, and an injustice to Davenant, 
to suppose that “after his return to official employment 
he did not venture to disturb current economic ideas.” § 


* Works, i. 355. t Ibid., i. 147. 


t Idid., i. 147. Ini. 355-357 is an enumeration of the ‘‘symptoms”’ of a 
nation’s ‘‘ growing wealthy,’’ ending with the words: ‘‘ What we have here 
enumerated are not only the signs of a prosperous people, but may be ac- 
counted national stock, and as well esteemed riches as our own coined money, 
foreign coin or imported bullion.” 


§ Palgrave’s Dictionary, s. Davenant. 
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After his return to official employment he had a unique 
opportunity to assist in carrying into effect the policy of 
freer intercourse with France, which he had all along ad- 
vocated. : 

In his Discourse of 1698 he grants that after Colbert 
imposed his high tariff “our dealings thither began to 
grow very disadvantageous to this nation,” but “ whethe:"” 
it was “in the degree commonly reckoned seems,” he re- 
marks, “at least very doubtful” ;* and this he produces 
some statistics to show. But, “now the peace is con- 
cluded,” “it is hoped that, upon mature consideration, 
both kingdoms will think it their mutual interest to meet 
upon more friendly terms.”+ He quite accepts what 
Child says “in his excellent Discourse on the Balance of 
Trade,” both about the difficulty of using custom-house 
statistics and the “usefulness” of the “notion” of the 
balance, if only all the circumstances are adequately 
known.$ And when he comes, three or four years later, 
to write his Reports, that is the line he takes. He proves 
to his own satisfaction, first, that the figures of “ the Old 
Scheme” of 1674, and still more those of Fortrey, were 
grossly exaggerated; and, secondly, that, “ whatever over- 
balance France in particular might have upon us, ... it 
is evident beyond all dispute that England was every year 
a gainer in its wniversal trade.”§ He ends with the con- 
clusion that, “if both kingdoms can agree upon just and 
equal duties to be laid on their respective commodities, a 
free trade with France can never be dangerous to Eng- 
land.” || 

Enough has been said to indicate the natural connection 
during the whole period, 1673-1718, between the advo- 
cacy of a “free trade” policy and the Tory party. In 
the course of the exposition something has perhaps been 
done to show the substantial similarity of ideas in all the 

* Works, ii. 97. t Ibid., ii. 98.  Ibid., ii. 96. 
§ Ibid., v. 363. || Tbid., v. 385, 
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Tory writers, and to render it probable that not one of 
them really saw his way to a refutation of the funda- 
mental idea of the general balance. This it was left for 
another Tory, a good deal later, to do,— David Hume; 
and it is interesting to observe that his theoretic refuta- 
tion of the balance doctrine was not suggested by any of 
his Tory predecessors, but by the “quantity theory” of 
the Whig Locke. 

The history of economic literature in England in the 
period 1713-76 has yet to be written; but it is perhaps 
even now possible to say of Adam Smith that his signifi- 
cance lies not only in the completeness with which he 
carried a free trade theory into all the details of a practi- 
cal policy, but also in the fact that he definitely brought 
over the free trade policy from the Tory to the Whig 


camp. 


W. J. ASHLEY. 
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CERTAIN TENDENCIES IN POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


THE difficulty of doing for political economy now what 
John Stuart Mill did some decades ago apparently re- 
strains later economists from undertaking the task. Some 
of these difficulties arise from the persistence of unsettled 
problems, which have not greatly decreased under recent 
investigations. As long as economists relied on deductive 
reasoning for their conclusions, there were few problems 
which appeared to be unsettled. But when it was de- 
manded that all conclusions in the realm of economics 
should be in harmony with reality, the worth of many a 
priort conclusions suffered serious depreciation. The en- 
larged use of induction has brought to light problems that 
had not risen above the horizon of the earlier economists 
or had been studiously ignored. This has introduced a 
degree of uncertainty concerning many points; but the 
substitution of uncertainty for certainty has been a sign 
and condition of progress. It has led to a reconsideration 
of many important phases of economic doctrine, and has 
thus prepared the way for a truer and more complete 
statement of the laws of economic phenomena. 

In the general review of economic problems instituted 
by the introduction of a new method and a more detailed 
investigation of facts, a conspicuous and important effort 
has been made to define more clearly the group of social 
phenomena which are treated under the science of eco- 
nomics. This undertaking has been greatly facilitated by 
the adoption of a process of elimination, which has been 
carried out through the formal development of the science 
of politics. In so far as the new science has been seen to 
embrace a certain class of social facts, it has by so much 
subdivided a wide field, all of which might possibly be 
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assigned to economics, and has sometimes been assigned to 
economics. By conceiving of political science as dealing 
with facts involving the organization and the instrumen- 
talities which have come into existence for the purpose of 
holding and exercising public power, we segregate a vast 
and homogeneous class of phenomena from the whole body 
of social facts, and by this help to make more distinct the 
line which separates the political from the economic field. 
In making clear the scope of political science and gather- 
ing into one group the phenomena which belong to it, we 
remove from economics certain classes of facts which early 
writers (as, for example, Adam Smith) included. Our 
contemporaries do not excel Adam Smith in all things, but 
they have a more correct idea than he had of the proper 
scope of economic science. All this concerns the first step 
in the formation of a science, the process of classification, 
and reveals a tendency to make clear and establish the 
proper limitations of the class of facts with which thé 
economist has to do in his strictly scientific work. It 
involves a tendency which is still active, and which appears 
to be leading on to a more and more accurate definition of 
the provinces which belong to the several social sciences. 
In so far as this tendency concerns economics, it is em- 
phasizing and making clearer the thought that the appro- 
priate matter of the science includes commercial and 
industrial relations, in whatever grade of civilization found. 
It embraces only these relations, but it takes note of them 
in whatever grade of social growth they may exist. 

In this view there is no period of human society ante- 
cedent to that which, in some of its phases, falls under the 
scrutiny of the economist; for we are not able to conceive 
of a state of society prior to the rise of the industrial and 
commercial relations. The same may be affirmed of the 
place of political science in society. With the dawn of 
social life appears the need of an agency for holding and 
exercising the power that is generated and wielded in 
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behalf of the community. Whether this community is a 
limited and wandering tribe, a petty primitive democracy 
or some other form of an early political body, or a power- 
ful complex modern state, the result is the same: the 
phenomena associated with the holding and the exercise 
of power are brought within the view of the science of 
politics. The necessity of including in the conclusions of 
economics or politics the whole range of economical or 
political relations, from the beginning of society to the 
present, indicates the extent to which these sciences must 
rely on the contributions of history. History presents in- 
dispensable material from early phases of social life, and 
indispensable explanation of other material gathered from 
purely contemporary sources. 

But history is not economics, even though the history 
in question be economic history; for the historian brings 
us facts the scientific significance of which he does not 
fully comprehend, and the scientific significance of which 
no one can comprehend till they have been collated with 
other facts. The pretensions of certain students of eco- 
nomic history, that they represent the present tendency 
in economics and that their work stands for all there is of 
modern economics, is about as reasonable as the preten- 
sion of the teamster who hauls the lumber, that he builds 
the house. It may be true that the house rises as his 
work is accomplished, but his efforts are not a sufficient 
cause of the building. Even granting that it is impos- 
sible for the science of economics to attain the expected 
perfection of form without the efforts of the investigator 
of economic history, yet the products of these investiga- 
tions in themselves do not constitute a science of which 
rational intelligence will permanently approve. Inquiries 
into economic history stand as one of the valuable prac- 
tical results of the labors of the so-called historical school 
of economists. Another result is the emphasis which we 
now lay on the necessity of grasping into one view the 
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economic facts from all stages of social life. The histori- 
cal school has not set aside the need for thorough analysis, 
but it has enlarged the material to be analyzed. This 
extension of the field from which we draw our facts so 
as to embrace the earliest phenomena of industrial and 
commercial life is significant, in that it tends to abolish 
the partition wall that has been set up between primitive 
and later society, and also to cut away the foundation of 
those pretended sciences which have found a reason for 
their existence in an assumed separateness of very early 
from later social phenomena. There are few, if any, con- 
spicuous forces in early society which do not appear 
later. Modern society is early society plus somewhat. 
If instinctive social features were prominent under earlier 
conditions, they still survive, even though they appear 
now relatively less prominent because of the strong de- 
velopment of intelligent action. If early society appears 
to be separated from modern society by a distinct line of: 
demarcation, it is largely due to the fact that on account 
of the vagueness of our information the analysis which we 
make of the social life of purely historic times is not car- 
ried back to the earlier stages of civilization. If this 
were done, our study of early society would not result 
in bringing into a single treatise a jumble of unclassified 
topics, but in making the economical, the political, and 
the ethical relations stand out distinctly as parts of the 
corresponding groups which our analysis of modern soci- 
ety reveals. It is one of the tendencies of modern eco- 
nomic thought, as it is one of the tendencies of political 
thought, to push its analysis back as far as possible 
towards the beginning of social life. 

There is a certain parallel between the movement under 
which the historical school of economics was developed 
and the first phase of the reaction from the method of 
Bentham and Austin in politics. These writers analyzed 
with remarkable skill the political phenomena of contem- 
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porary society; but their conclusions, like some of the 
conclusions of Ricardo and Mill in the field of economics, 
were inadequate and unsatisfactory because the historical 
range of their data was not sufficiently extensive. Sir 
Henry Maine did for political theory, to a certain extent, 
what the historical school did for economic theory. He 
proposed to correct the analysis of Bentham and Austin 
by bringing into view historical tendencies and data 
drawn from all stages of social life. But neither Maine 
in politics nor the writers of the historical school in eco- 
nomics reached satisfactory conclusions. They prepared 
the way by providing a broader basis for induction and 
observation. The modern drift in economic thought is 
not to lay aside analysis, and substitute historical state- 
ments for economic laws, but to bring analysis and gen- 
eralization to bear on the extended data furnished and 
enlightened by history. 

The attempt to define the province of economics gives 
as a general result a group of phenomena limited in kind 
to the affairs of industry and commerce, but extended as 
to time so as to embrace the earliest as well as the latest 
facts belonging to this category. 

One of the most striking and promising tendencies of 
recent economic progress is that which proceeds from the 
effort to make of general application certain rules and 
doctrines that were formerly considered to be of merely 
specific application. This tendency is shown in later 
economic thought in many ways. It is observed in the 
disposition to bring under some common view all forms 
of property. Earlier in the history of economic discus- 
sion land was regarded as an exceptional form. It was 
affirmed to be different from other kinds of property, be- 
cause it was limited in amount and because this amount 
could not be increased or diminished. In this an attempt 
was made to cause a geographical conception to serve as a 
factor in economic reasoning. There is no doubt, in view- 
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ing the matter from the standpoint of physical geography, 
that the amount of land on the earth is limited. It can- 
not evidently be greater than the total surface of the 
earth minus the amount of the surface that is permanently 
covered with water. But this conception has properly no 
place in economic reasoning. The fact with which econo- 
mists are concerned is that, like all other commodities, 
land under certain circumstances is made to enter the 
economic sphere, and, without having previously held this 
character, becomes (as if now created) an economic good. 
The amount of land which at any given time has passed 
into this sphere, and has become like other economic 
goods actually exchangeable, is only a portion of that 
which with the advance of civilization may be brought 
within the domain of economics. When an organized 
people moves upon an unoccupied region, as did the Nor- 
wegians when they went to Iceland in the ninth century, 
vast tracts of land for the first time assume an economic 
quality. The same thing happens when parts of the sea 
are pumped out, and the exposed surface brought into the 
market as land. The same kind of effort that brings land 
into the sphere of economics brings also iron, silver, and 
other metals into the same relations. If land lies under 
a geographical limitation as to amount, all other commodi- 
ties which have not the power of reproducing their kind 
are subject to a similar physical limitation. But in all 
these cases the physical limit is not the effective economic 
limit, and there is no necessary relation between the two. 

Proceeding from these suggestions, a disposition is ob- 
served on the part of certain radicals to obliterate all arti- 
ficial distinctions that have been erected between land and 
other forms of property. In their view it is capital, as 
a steam-engine is capital. It is a material commodity 
which enables the holder to take advantage of that gra- 
tuitously acting force of nature which makes plants 
grow, just as the steam-engine is a material commodity 
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which enables the holder to take advantage of a gratu- 
itously acting force of nature represented in the expan- 
siveness of steam. In either case the possession of the 
material commodity enables one to command, without 
compensation, a force of nature; and, because these forces 
work gratuitously, it does not appear necessary to take 
account of them in the ordinary discussions of economics, 
except as presupposed in the use of the material objects 
in question. They are not bought or sold, neither do 
they work for hire. The force of gravity, operating 
through certain combinations of material objects, may 
drive the wheels of our mill; but we do not set apart a 
portion of the gross proceeds to liquidate the claims of 
gravity. These forces are free to any one who will estab- 
lish in his control the conditions necessary to their opera- 
tion. 

The forces of nature, chiefly those which we observe in 
connection with land, have been recognized by economists 
as factors of production; yet it is clear, as they have no 
part in the results of production, that they have no eco- 
nomic quality which entitles them to be placed by the 
side of labor and capital, the two economic sharers of the 
gross product. They are presupposed in the use of 
certain material commodities, and are not to be estimated 
economically apart from such commodities; hence they 
are not to be treated as separate agents, but merely as 
qualities of certain tangible economic objects. 

By thus separating in thought the force of nature from 
the instrument through which it works, we may observe 
in recent economics a tendency to abolish all that is 
exceptional, to set aside specific rules, and to bring all 
forms of property under general laws. The existence of 
this tendency may be illustrated and confirmed by the 
extending application which some of the later economists 
are giving to the theory of rent. This theory, invented 
to apply to land and to furnish a measure of different 
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degrees of productiveness, was in the beginning a specific 
rule of limited application. Under recent discussion there 
is manifest a disposition to make it apply more generally. 
It may be made to apply not only to land, but also to 
other productive agents. It may be made to apply to 
ordinary forms of capital, as when different machines 
designed to do the same kind of work produce very un- 
equal results. Some parts of the products of the better 
machines are like Ricardian rent. It may be made to 
apply to a form of labor, as when several men undertake 
the management of similar enterprises, and in carrying 
out their designs control equal material equipments. So 
long as they are unequal in mental and moral endow- 
ments, in skill and foresight, the net results of their 
undertakings will be unequal, and some parts of the 
larger profits may be compared to Ricardian rents. 
Changes along this line, from specific rule to general law, 
indicate a movement in economics towards a more perfect, 
scientific form. 

Scarcely less important than the movements already 
mentioned is that tendency which is leading us to clearer 
and truer appreciation of the relation between the scien- 
tific laws of economics and their practical application. In 
this course of progress we distinguish three stages. At 
first a large part of the discussion under the head of 
political economy was directed to practical ends. The 
purpose of political economy as set forth by Adam Smith 
may be taken as fairly characteristic of the utterances of 
the early writers. “ Political economy,” he says, “ pro- 
poses two distinct objects: first, to provide a plentiful 
revenue or subsistence for the people, or, more properly, to 
enable them to provide such a revenue or subsistence for 
themselves ; and, secondly, to supply the state or common- 
wealth with a revenue sufficient for the public services.” 
In this only a practical purpose is recognized. There is 
no intimation here that the economists should seek to for- 
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mulate scientific laws. If, in some parts, Adam Smith’s 
book seems to pass beyond the avowed purpose of the 
author, it is largely because in describing certain typical 
cases he appears to be stating general laws. It remains 
true, nevertheless, that the paramount aim of the early 
writers was practical, and not scientific. 

The second stage in this course of progress was to 
recognize the distinction between art and science, and 
apply it to the affairs of economics. This led economists 
to affirm that there is a science of political economy and 
an art of political economy. The conception here 
involved represented a definite advance beyond the 
previous view, but its imperfection was revealed by 
attempts to develop an isolated and independent art of 
economics. 

The third stage is reached through an attempt, in apply- 
ing economic principles, to conform to evident facts. It 
is clearly seen that economic laws are always applied 
subject to political authority. It may be shown that to 
carry out certain economic principles would produce for 
the community or nation the maximum economic gains. 
At the same time it may still be seen that the state may 
possibly find it expedient to thwart this action, and limit 
the economic gains for the sake of a better distribution 
of wealth or in order that some higher purpose may 
be achieved. It will also be clear that the application of 
either economical or political rules will be made sub- 
ject to the guidance or limitation of ethical principles. 
Whence it appears that there is no isolated or distinct art 
of economics, but that economics, politics, and ethics, on 
their practical side, are necessarily merged into a common 
art, which, in want of a better designation, I have called 
the art of social control. If in the art which has as its 
end the control of society we apply the principles of 
several sciences, we are only following the method of 
other complicated arts. The earlier thought, that there 
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was an art of political economy, and the disposition of 
certain economists to make it stand for what the art of 
social control now signifies, have done much to cast doubt 
on the wisdom of economic teaching when applied to 
practice. These economists have taken strictly economic 
principles, and inferred from them alone the propriety of 
a line of conduct, without appreciating the fact that this 
line of conduct, before being definitely accepted as a rule 
for social control and guidance, should be modified and 
corrected by the principles of the other social sciences. 
They have vigorously affirmed the advisability of freedom 
in international trade, because their special science has 
indicated that under freedom the maximum gains of trade 
may be realized. With our present view of the relation 
of practical economics to politics and ethics, we might 
accept the truth of the economic conclusion, and still find 
it not advisable to adopt a practical policy of freedom, 


because of the corrective which political considerations. 


furnish. Our rule of social conduct, whether in national 
or local affairs, is not identical with the indications of 
economics, but is, in some sense, the resultant of the 
principles of all of the social sciences. 

The fact that political economy in the first stage of its 
development was largely practical, and embraced topics 
now discussed under politics, made it inevitable that it 
should share in the fluctuations of policy and be more or 
less modified by the social bias of the time. As the reason- 
ing of economists was in large part deductive, they found 
it necessary to presume some form of social life that might 
serve as the medium in which to observe the play of eco- 
nomic forces. Under the influence of the individualism 
which was dominant in England, an individualistic society 
became the form with reference to which all calculations 
were made: it presented the economic conditions in which 
the “economic man” moved. But, inasmuch as no society 
is strictly individualistic, the a priori conclusions thus 
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reached needed in all cases, in order that they might be 
true in reality, to be corrected for the extent of the 
departure of the given society from the individualistic 
ideal. The a priori conclusion was not primarily supposed 
to correspond strictly to any reality ; but it was held that, 
having deduced the law which applied in the ideal con- 
dition, it would not be difficult to make the correction that 
would bring it into harmony with any given real condition. 
With respect to this plan two things became evident : first, 
that to make the required correction of the a priori con- 
clusion was as difficult as to make an original induction 
from the real phenomena in question; second, that on 
account of this difficulty the uncorrected a priori conclu- 
sions were usually regarded, by those who looked to the 
writings of the economists for enlightenment, as the 
doctrines of economics concerning real society. In order 
to avoid the liability of having these unreal conclusions 
received as the sum of what economic science teaches con- 
cerning the facts of trade and industry, economists in 
recent years have turned to the facts themselves, with the 
view to draw directly from them conclusions that need no 
corrections to bring them into harmony with real life. 
This rejection of the use of ideal society and ideal conclu- 
sions illustrates one of the marked tendencies of later 
economic thought. It is possible that under this tendency 
some of the conclusions reached may lack the definiteness 
which it is easy to give to a priori conclusions; yet there 
is a certain compensation in the fact that, in so far as they 
give general knowledge, it concerns actual life, and thus 
may be used as a guide in the conduct of social affairs. 
In the tendency to emphasize actual conditions, modern 
economic science seeks to view impartially and objectively 
economic relations in whatever form of society existing. 
It advocates neither individualism nor socialism, but con- 
siders the commercial and industrial relations of both 
without preference. The earlier economists, by dealing 
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with individualistic society as an ideal, necessarily created, 
in so far as their influence extended, a prejudice in favor 
of that form. Whatever may be the personal preferences 
of later writers, the science itself has no ideal form of 
society. It is noteworthy that, in adhering to the strictly 
deductive method, almost no progress was made in the 
discussion of certain questions in a period of more than 
two thousand years. The discussion of socialism made 
almost no advance between Plato and Karl Marx. Under 
recent methods a new and more fruitful process of ap- 
proaching the subject appears. By considering the phases 
of social life in which the socialistic organization and 
socialistic activity are realized, a knowledge of actual 
socialism is obtained, which under more complete social- 
istic development would not be greatly modified; but this 
knowledge renders it possible for us to determine the 
nature and tendency of socialism in the immediate future. 
In this way the careful scrutiny which recent economics 
bestows on actual conditions is of very great importance, 
in that it makes prediction possible as to conditions 
immediately following the time of the prediction. Ina 
word, it makes it possible, within very narrow limits, and 
for a short period in advance, to predict general results. 
For longer periods in social affairs prediction is impossible, 
not merely on account of the fluctuations of the will, but 
also on account of the rapid changes in environment 
under the influence of human effort. 

The rapid changes in environment and the increasing 
complexity of society are not without power to modify 
the movement of economic thought. As we depart from 
the simplicity of early life, it becomes more and more diffi- 
cult to comprehend all the economic elements in their 
proper relation to one another. Hence it becomes an 
undertaking of increasing difficulty for the individual 
worker to secure the most favorable place in the economic 
scheme; and, partly because of this difficulty, an increas- 
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ing number of the members of an advancing society fall 
into the position of dependents, carrying out projects 
initiated by others. It requires no special shrewdness 
or foresight to place one’s self advantageously in the 
simple economical system of an agricultural community. 
But the task is far more difficult in the complex rela- 
tions of a more advanced society, and consequently the 
majority of those engaged in economical affairs under 
these conditions take part in these affairs as dependents ; 
while the undertakings which they help to carry on are 
conceived and directed by members of a small minority. 

These facts are sufficient to indicate that increasing im- 
portance must be assigned to special intelligence and 
special training by the economists who would explain the 
conditions and forces of production in modern social life. 
Not only are the conditions such that it is becoming more 
and more difficult for one to fit himself into the compli- 
cated mechanism of the modern industrial and commercial 
system, but, on account of the interdependence of the 
parts of this system, any one who seizes it at the vital 
point is able through it to exert a more far-reaching power 
than was ever before possible for a person in a private 
capacity. 

From this point of view it is easy to see the absurdity 
of the pretension that labor, in the sense of manual effort, 
is entitled to the wealth-increase on the ground that it 
has produced it. Under existing conditions the opposite 
pretension is less unreasonable; namely, that the mind 
which conceives and directs is entitled to the product, 
because without its inventions, its projects, and the or- 
ganization of its commercial and industrial campaigns, 
modern society would not be possible, and the hands that 
now labor for a part of the product would be digging 
roots and gathering acorns for daily sustenance. In a 
community where the tide of sentiment sets strongly 
against inequality of every sort, the mind that plans, 
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organizes, and commands fulfilment, may drift tempora- 
rily under a cloud of popular disfavor. But in spite of 
this, if the community advances to participation in the 
larger economic interests of civilized nations, by the very 
necessities of the case inequality will persist; and intel- 
lectual force, sagacity, and commercial insight will con- 
tinue to be the most powerful factors in increasing the 
public and private wealth of the community. And these 
factors, as well as the fertile soil and rich mines, must 
be embraced in the economist’s calculation. Moreover, 
inasmuch as with the growth of society they become 
more and more important, the bearers of these qualities 
are destined to occupy a place of growing prominence in 
economic science. This will be the case especially if the 
science tends to preserve in its discussions the propor- 
tion of parts which obtains in the material of the subject 
itself. Some indication of the tendency of economists to 
consider this subject froma point of view hitherto not 
usually taken is seen in the application of the doctrine of 
rent to the earnings of those who undertake important 
enterprises,— a doctrine which is applicable to all forms 
of labor where the differences of rewards are due to differ- 
ences of natural or acquired abilities. 

In spite of the advance that has been made towards a 
proper appreciation of labor during the last three decades, 
it is still in this department that we look for modern polit- 
ical economy to make important achievements. Hitherto 
the labor question has been difficult, because we have not 
been able to separate the economic facts concerning it 
from the political facts. In order that our reasoning on 
the subjects of wages, strikes, unions of skilled laborers, 
and the possibility of effective unions of unskilled labor- 
ers, may have any scientific value, a certain definite politi- 
cal‘condition must be presumed. It must be presumed 
that the government at any cost will do that which it was 
established to do; namely, maintain order. If some labor- 
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ers wish to cease working, whenever their contracts per- 
mit them to do it, and others wish to take their places, 
the doctrine of human liberty, for which all enlightened 
nations stand, requires that both of these actions shall 
be permitted, and that all parties concerned in them 
shall be absolutely free from any interference or hin- 
drance. When laborers go out on a strike, and other 
laborers are willing to take their places, the latter in 
being willing to take these places give sufficient evi- 
dence that their conditions would thereby be improved ; 
and the fact that the laborers abandon their work is all 
the evidence needed that they prefer the state into which 
they go, through the strike, to the state of employment 
which they leave. In these cases it is the high duty of the 
government to see to it that both parties are permitted 
to pursue what they conceive to be their courses of ad- 
vantage without hindrance. The fact that in some cases, 
where the strikers are numerous, the task is difficult, is 
not an excuse which a government can offer for non-ful- 
filment of duty. Government is instituted for difficult 
cases. If the police force is inadequate, the army may be 
called in; if the army is inadequate, it may be increased 
to any requisite amount by calling into service all citizens 
concerned in the preservation of public order. If, finally, 
the government fails in its task of maintaining order, it 
fails to attain the fundamental object of its existence, 
and should be acknowledged as bankrupt in power, and 
be made to yield to some more effective instrument of 
sovereign authority. Until the presupposition of order is 
realized, it is impossible to make any scientific account of 
the purely economic forces involved in the labor question. 
For rendering a scientific account of the phenomena of 
labor, the affairs of society must be in such a state that, 
if laborers refuse to take up work which other laborers 
have abandoned, the refusal must be based on economic 
considerations, and not on the fear of mob violence, as is 
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at present the case in both England and America. At 
present the strength of the economic motive cannot be 
known, because the deterring influence of the fear of 
violence cannot be estimated with certainty ; and, conse- 
quently, our inductions from facts concerning labor are 
of questionable value. They are of questionable value, 
because these facts are not purely economic facts. The 
tendency to separate the economic from the political 
phenomena meets obstacles at this point, because the gov- 
ernment, by its apparent inability to preserve order, fails 
to make this differentiation real ; and the further progress 
of economics in this direction waits on the practical infir- 
mities of the political organization. 


BERNARD MOSEs. 

















THE GERMAN EXCHANGE ACT OF 1896. 


BEFORE the imperial act of June 22, 1896, there was 
almost a complete lack of statutory regulation of trans- 
actions on the exchanges. The law of the empire 
affected only the rights and duties of certain licensed 
commercial brokers (Handelsmakler). There was similar 
dearth in the legislation of the federal states. In Prus- 
sia the consent of the Minister of Commerce was neces- 
sary for the establishment of an exchange, and for the 
adoption or amendment of its rules and regulations; and 
it was required that these rules and regulations should 
provide for the determination and publication of the 
quoted prices. In the different cities of Prussia the 
supervision of the exchanges took place in different ways. 
An act of 1870 on chambers of commerce had brought 
the exchanges of Berlin, Danzig, Elbing, Kénigsberg, 
Magdeburg, Memel, and Stettin, under the special super- 
vision of the presiding body (the so-called “ Ancients,” 
Aeltesten) of the merchants; while in Breslau, Essen, 
Frankfort, Halle, Cologne, and Posen the same super- 
vision was intrusted to the chambers of commerce. In 
Diisseldorf the royal government had immediate control, 
while in Gleiwitz a committee elected by the members of 
the exchange was in charge. In other States of the 
Empire the situation was not less confused. In Bavaria 
an act of 1861 contained certain provisions as to commer- 
cial brokers, among which the most important was one 
putting an end to their monopoly as middlemen. The 
legislation of Saxony and Wiirtemberg went back to the 
same period, and was of the same general character. In 
the free cities of Hamburg, Liibeck, and Bremen the situ- 
ation was somewhat peculiar. Here public brokers no 
longer existed: the brokerage business was open to free 
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competition. The abolition of the system of officially ap- 
pointed brokers took place in Bremen in 1867, in Ham- 
burg in 1871. In the three Hanse cities the exchange 
was a simple free market, to which, according to the Ham- 
burg regulations of 1891, “ every respectable person of the 
male sex” had access. On the whole, then, transactions 
on the exchanges were governed chiefly by rules and reg- 
ulations of their own, varying greatly according to their 
historical development. 

The possibility of regulating the exchange transactions 
by central authority arose as business methods became 
more and more uniform, and as a result of the more inter- 
national character of exchange transactions. The desire 
for regulation by the empire was first publicly manifested 
in 1888 through petitions to the Reichstag demanding a 
remedy for evils which had arisen in the Berlin grain trade 
and the Hamburg coffee trade. The immediate impulse 
to legislation came from -disastrous failures of certain 
banking houses in the autumn of 1891, which were con- 
nected with criminal misuse of their deposits, and which 
indicated, moreover, undue participation in speculative 
transactions by the general public. In November, 1891, 
bills directed against speculation on the exchanges were 
introduced. As early as February 16, 1892, the Chan- 
cellor of the empire appointed a Commission of Inquiry 
of twenty-eight members, most of them lawyers, but with 
representation also of landed proprietors, economists, and 
merchants. The chairman was the President of the 
Directorate of the Reichsbank, Dr. Koch. The Com- 
mission began its inquiries in April, 1892, held 93 ses- 
sions, and summoned 115 witnesses, of whom the great 
majority were persons engaged in the transactions which 
it was proposed to regulate. The Commission also made 
inquiries as to the state of legislation and the trade usages 
in the several states of the Empire and in foreign coun- 
tries. All the inquiries of the Commission were based on 
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a schedule of questions which had been prepared in 
advance, and which touched only exchange transactions, 
carefully refraining from the consideration of other, even 
though related, topics, such as corporation and bank law. 
The subjects of inquiry were grouped under five heads, 
namely: (1) organization of exchanges ; (2) emission of 
securities ; (3) contracts for future delivery ; (4) broker- 
age and prices; (5) dealings on commission. Only a 
partial separation was made in the inquiry between stock 
exchanges and produce exchanges. In my judgment, this 
was a great mistake, though one easy to explain. It arose 
from the fact that in Germany there is no such division of 
labor between the exchanges as exists in England and in 
the United States. The stock and produce exchanges in 
Germany, and especially in Berlin, are a single institution, 
having the same officers and using the same premises. 
This circumstance also explains why not two acts were 
passed, but a single act affecting both sorts of transac- 
tions. 

The Commission presented a majority report on Novem- 
ber 11, 1893, recommending certain statutory and ad- 
ministrative changes. The principle on which these 
recommendations rested was that, “in view of the impor- 
tance of the interests which were represented at the ex- 
changes, modifications should be made with caution, and 
the existing complicated trade usages and methods should 
not be disregarded; while, on the other hand, there was 
no occasion for regarding with mistrust, still less with 
hostility, interference in the free working of industrial 
forces.” 

The report of the Commission was laid before the 
Reichstag and the Bundesrath. April 19, 1894, the 
Reichstag passed a resolution requesting the federal 
governments to prepare at the earliest opportunity an act 
based on the report. On December 25, 1895, a bill for 
regulating the exchanges, as well as another in regard 
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to the duties of merchants having the custody of securi- 
ties, was laid before the Reichstag. The Exchange Act 
became law on June 22, 1896; that on the custody of 
securities, familiarly known as the Deposit Act (Depotge- 
setz),on the 5th of July. The Exchange Act went into 
effect on January 1, 1897, the Deposit Act on July 
31, 1896. 

The cautious position taken by the Commission was not 
in every respect maintained in the act as passed. Chiefly 
in consequence of agrarian agitation, the government first, 
and then the Reichstag, made one requirement after 
another more stringent, and so finally gave the measure a 
form in which it may fairly be said to be hostile to the 
exchanges. 

The Exchange Act may be divided into five main parts, 
containing provisions on the following subjects: (1) gen- 
eral organization ; (2) quotations of prices and the duties 
of brokers ; (8) the listing of securities; (4) transactions 
for future delivery; (5) dealings on commission. These 
several parts of the act we will follow in their order. 


1. Organization of Exchanges. 


The act compels no general change in the organization 
of exchanges. It contents itself with establishing a gen- 
eral right of supervision on the part of the Empire, enlarg- 
ing the power of control by the several states where this 
had already existed, and establishing it where it had not 
before existed. The law does not compel exchanges to 
assume corporate form. This mode of organization, on 
the plan of the English and American exchanges, had been 
suggested in many quarters ; but it was rejected because it 
was feared that a plutocratic limitation of membership 
would serve to prevent “intelligence without capital” 
from having its opportunity. We need not stop to 
inquire whether there was foundation for this fear. The 
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substantial reason for the procedure which was followed is 
that a segregation of the different sorts of transactions is 
an indispensable condition of organization in corporate 
form, and that such a division of labor does not yet exist 
in Germany. In England, for instance, banking opera- 
tions are largely specialized. The several operations of 
emitting securities, of buying and selling on commission, 
of discount and deposit, are completely separated. In 
Germany, on the other hand, the characteristic feature of 
the banker’s business is the combination of all these 
operations in a single establishment. 

Supervision over the exchanges is exercised in general 
by the several federal governments. The Empire takes no 
share in their current supervision, partly because it has 
no machinery which could lend itself readily to this pur- 
pose, partly because it is not in a position to pay due 
regard to local needs. The imperial authorities, conse- 
quently, are concerned with the administration of the act 
only on points where the interests of the Empire as a 
whole may be affected. 

It is on certain specified subjects, accordingly, that the 
Bundesrath is empowered to make rules. First, it may reg- 
ulate public quotations of prices: it may provide a differ- 
ent method of establishing market quotations than the 
usual one at the hands of the quotation brokers (Kurs- 
makler), of whom more will be said presently. This pro- 
vision was inserted in the interest of the free cities, in 
which, as we have already noted, the system of official 
brokerage had been abolished. The Bundesrath may 
further establish general rules as to the quotation of 
prices of specific commodities. This power was given to 
prevent any failure in securing official prices of commodi- 
ties for which such quotations might be desired in the 
interests of the Empire as a whole. And, finally, the 
Bundesrath may determine what units of quantity shall 
be used in quoting prices of commodities, and may regu- 
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late the methods of quoting the prices of securities. The 
object of this provision was to prevent discrepancies in 
quotations which might mislead the general public. Sec- 
ond, the Bundesrath has certain powers in regard to the 
conditions under which securities may be issued. The 
terms under which securities may be listed on the ex- 
changes are subject to this regulation. Third, it may 
regulate transactions for future delivery, fixing the condi- 
tions under which such transactions are to be permitted 
or entirely forbidding them with respect to specified com- 
modities or securities. Fourth and last, the Bundesrath 
has power to forbid participation in exchange transactions 
by particular branches of trade or to make such partici- 
pation depend upon the fulfilment of certain conditions. 
It may thus prevent commodities from being dealt with on 
the exchanges which are not adapted to their methods. 

In the execution of these powers and duties the Bundes- 
rath has the aid of a body of experts known as the Ex- 
change Committee (Bérsenausschuss). This committee 
contains representatives, on the one hand, of all the 
German exchanges; on the other hand, of various other 
interests, such as agriculture, milling, manufacturing, 
general trade. It has at least thirty members, all ap- 
pointed by the Bundesrath, but one-half on the nomina- 
tion of the exchanges. The members thus appointed 
on the nomination of the exchanges have still another 
function. From among them are selected the representa- 
tives of the exchanges on the Court of Appeals for the 
Courts of Honor, — an interesting part of the new organi- 
zation, which will presently be described in detail. 

So much as to the powers of the Bundesrath. Those 
of the governments of the federal states are stated in 
much more general terms. They exercise a general super- 
vision over exchanges. The act enumerates, among the 
powers derived from this general authority, that no ex- 
change shall be established without the consent of the 
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government of the state concerned, and that all the regu- 
lations of the exchanges and of clearing houses, and 
arrangements for settling transactions, are subject to their 
control. The rules of the exchanges must be approved by 
them. The states are further authorized to require the 
insertion of specific provisions in the rules. More partic- 
ularly, they may require that there shall be a due repre- 
sentation on the produce exchanges of the agricultural and 
milling interests. The last-named requirement should be 
specially noted, because it has become of decisive impor- 
tance in the operation of the act. 

In general, each state government is free to act as it 
chooses in the exercise of its supervising authority. One 
requirement, however, is made, —for the appointment of 
a State Commissioner. It is the duty of this official to 
supervise the conduct of business on the exchanges, and 
their conformity to the laws and regulations of the respec- 
tive governments. He is to call the attention of the 
officers of the exchanges to abuses, and to report on the 
means of correcting them. The Commission of Inquiry 
had proposed much more restricted functions for the Com- 
missioner : he was simply to take part in the proceedings 
in the Courts of Honor (presently to be described). This 
part of the machinery of the act is borrowed from the leg- 
islation of Austria, which in 1875 had created such an 
official, and had given him general supervising authority. 
His position under the German law is different. He is 
simply a representative of the government of the state, 
and may be described as the connecting link between that 
government and the exchanges. He acts as the repre- 
sentative of the Minister of Commerce, and under his 
orders. 

In the bill as originally laid before the Reichstag the 
Commissioner had been called upon simply to “take note 
of” (beachten) the course of business. on the exchanges. 
He was to be simply an impartial spectator, who should 
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familiarize himself with the usages of the place, and should 
be in a position to give advice and to suggest remedies for 
abuses. The act as passed, however, makes him not an 
observer, but rather a prosecuting attorney, a policeman 
lying in wait. He is not simply to take note of the pro- 
ceedings at the exchanges, but to oversee them (iiber- 
wachen). The creation of the office was declared in many 
quarters to be both unnecessary and unpromising. Its 
practical efficiency must depend largely on the tact of the 
individuals appointed to these places. The task of select- 
ing an official capable for the post certainly must always 
remain difficult. It should be noted, before leaving this 
subject, that the appointment of a State Commissioner 
may be dispensed with in smaller exchanges, and that, 
with the permission of the Bundesrath, his activity in 
particular towns may be restricted to participation in the 
proceedings of the Courts of Honor. 

The governments of the several states are not obliged 
to shoulder for themselves the duty of oversight. They 
may delegate it to chambers of commerce or other com- 
mercial bodies. Whatever body is charged with the im- 
mediate oversight is entitled in the act the Supervising 
Board (Bérsenaufsichtsbehdrde), while the body which is 
charged with the direct administration of the exchanges is 
called the Presiding Board (Bérsenvorstand). 

Although thus free in many ways, the state govern- 
ments are, nevertheless, required to do certain things. 
They must conform to requirements as to the insertion 
of certain provisions in the rules of the exchanges, and 
as to the persons who may be admitted to the exchanges. 
Certain principles are laid down as to the conduct of trans- 
actions on the exchanges and as to the mode in which 
dishonorable conduct is to be punished. 

According to § 5 the rules of each exchange must con- 
tain provisions: (1) on the government of the exchange ; 
(2) the branches of trade which are to take part; (8) the 
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terms of admission ; (4) the manner in which quotations of 
prices shall be published. As to the details of these re- 
quirements, we need only note those which refer to the 
conditions of admission. Women may not be admitted to 
the exchanges, nor persons who have lost their honorary 
civil rights (dirgerliche Ehrenrechte), who have become 
bankrupt, whose control over their property is limited by 
law, and, finally, those who have suffered conviction in the 
Courts of Honor of the exchanges themselves. 

One of the most interesting institutions created by the 
act is the Court of Honor. Here the endeavor is made to 
introduce into the mercantile community a mode of proce- 
dure already in use elsewhere, as in the legal profession 
and in the army. The standard of professional honor in 
transactions on the exchanges is to be maintained by the 
judgment of the merchant’s peers. The application of 
this principle, in itself certainly sound, is made difficult in 
Germany by the fact that the individuals who take part in 
exchange transactions do not form a homogeneous body. 
Hence there is no well-defined standard of professional 
honor. But the creation of the new Courts of Honor may 
aid in developing such a standard. 

The members of the Courts of Honor must be selected 
from the trades which take part in the exchange transac- 
tions, or from allied trades. The chamber of commerce, 
or other commercial body, is intrusted with the immediate 
oversight of a given exchange. This body as a whole, or 
a committee of its members, forms the Court of Honor. 
In the language of the act “it may call to account such 
persons, frequenting the exchange, as have been guilty, 
in connection with their business at the exchange, of dis- 
honorable conduct or of conduct which would forfeit the 
confidence of merchants.” The expression “ frequenting 
the exchange” is of doubtful import. One would sup- 
pose that the important fact would be not attendance at 
the exchange, but the transaction of business. It is per- 
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fectly possible, for example, that a woman may own a 
banking business, and be guilty of dishonorable conduct ; 
yet a woman may not attend the exchanges, and so may 
not be judged by the Court of Honor. 

The act in no way defines what transactions are subject 
to review by the Courts of Honor. But it is probable 
that certain sorts of conduct which had been carefully 
described in the report of the Commission of Inquiry are 
contemplated in this part of the measure. The Commis- 
sion had mentioned such cases as the following: manipu- 
lation of quoted prices, especially by fictitious sales or by 
false rumor ; giving or taking of presents for the purpose 
of affecting statements in the public press, in favor of or 
against given industrial enterprises ; the conduct of busi- 
ness in a manner inconsistent with mercantile honor; con- 
duct in the emission of securities which would be ground 
for a suit for damages; dishonorable instigation — by 
word of mouth, by letters, by advertisement — to specu- 
lation outside the usual course of business of the persons 
addressed. Another case, described with similar care, was 
the transaction of business at the exchange for clerks or 
other employees, without the consent of their employers, 
provided that the position of such persons was known, 
and provided further that there were no special grounds 
for believing the transactions to be warranted by the prop- 
erty or business of such employees or of their families. 
Still another was the transaction of speculative business 
with persons in a dependent position or of limited means, or 
with persons whose usual business would not ordinarily 
entail such transactions; provided the transactions took 
place on a scale obviously discordant with the general 
business position of the persons concerned, and when all 
these circumstances could not with ordinary care escape 
the notice of the dealer. A different sort of case was 
the repeated and presumably conscious endeavor to meet 
contracts by the offer of commodities not of the agreed 
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grade or quality. Such conduct, not easy to deal with by 
the usual processes of the law, is to be reproved by the 
Courts of Honor. 

The procedure before the Courts of Honor is in general 
like that of German criminal law. The State Commis- 
sioner acts as prosecuting attorney. The only punish- 
ment is permanent or temporary expulsion from the ex- 
change or from all German exchanges. No fines may be 
imposed. Appeal may be made from the Court of Honor to 
the body already referred to, which is selected from the 
Exchange Committee appointed by the Bundesrath. This 
appellate body consists of a presiding officer appointed by 
the Bundesrath and of six other members selected by the 
Exchange Committee from among its own members. 

Still another institution in the organization of the ex- 
changes is the Board of Arbitration. The Board of 
Arbitration has jurisdiction where the parties, after a 
dispute has arisen, agree to submit it; but, if both dispu- 
tants are merchants, or if both are entered in the register 
of transactions for future delivery (see below, p. 406), there 
is no jurisdiction. This limitation was designed to prevent 
resort to the Board of Arbitration in ordinary disputes 
between dealers. 


2. Price Lists and Brokers. 


The position of the law in regard to brokers is of impor- 
tance, because it is through them that quoted prices are 
made up and published. These prices are of wide-reaching 
importance for the community. They affect not only those 
who deal at the exchanges, but all persons who buy or sell 
commodities or securities. The exchanges measure the 
value of property for a large part of the population, —a 
measurement often decisive not only for their business 
affairs, but for their domestic expenditure. The prices 
fixed at great central exchanges reach out into the most 
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distant cities and villages of the provinces. Where goods 
are bought or sold on commission, the commission dealer 
compels their acceptance by his customer. The grain 
dealer in the provinces makes them the basis for his pur- 
chases from the peasant. The banker in all smaller 
centres makes them the basis of sales and purchases of 
securities for his customers. 

The object of the new act is to cause prices to be so 
quoted as they would be in real and substantial transac- 
tions at the exchanges, uninfluenced by fictitious or dis- 
honest manipulation. The quotations are to be a mirror 
of transactions which have actually taken place at the 
exchanges, and are to give information as to the quanti- 
ties and prices which have been offered, demanded, and 
accepted. 

As to the legal position of brokers before the act, it 
is to be noted that there was no general system either of 
free brokerage or of public brokers under oath (vereidete 
Makler). It was only in the Hanse cities that the sys- 
tem of public brokers had been entirely done away. 
Elsewhere private and public brokers competed for busi- 
ness, the latter having no monopoly as middlemen in the 
transactions. In practice there was not infrequently a 
monopoly, though a qualified one, for the public brokers. 
This, for instance, was the case in Berlin as to all cash 
dealings, — a consequence of the peculiar manner in which 
spot prices had come to be fixed in Berlin.* On the other 
hand, transactions for future delivery had fallen more and 
more into the hands of private brokers and organizations 
of brokers, partly because in such dealings a broker must 
be something more than a mere commission agent, and, 
assuming some responsibility on his own account, must 
have means of his own. 

This general situation has not been changed by the new 


* Cf. my essay, Kursfeststellung und Makler-wesen an der berliner Effekten- 
bdrse, in Jahrbiicher fiir National Oekonomie, 3d series, vol. xi. 
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act, and probably could not have been changed by any 
legislation. The act simply regulates anew the business 
of the public brokers. The legal position and liabilities of 
the private brokers are to this day not definitively regu- 
lated, being left for future settlement in the new commercial 
code now in course of preparation. 

From the text of the act it might be supposed that 
the institution of public brokers is entirely done away. 
In fact, however, it is only remodelled. Section 34 reads: 
“The official appointment of brokers, for the conduct of 
exchange transactions, as provided for in article 66 of the 
commercial code, shall no longer take place.” Neverthe- 
less, public brokers reappear under a new name, that of 
“quotation brokers” (Kursmakler). Their official char- 
acter remains the same, and the field of their operations is 
not changed : they are simply relieved from certain obliga- 
tions imposed on them by previous legislation,— obliga- 
tions of a sort to which in practice they could not con- 
form. The legislation which preceded had provided that 
public brokers should not undertake directly or indirectly 
transactions on their own account, not even as agents of 
others, and should undertake no responsibility and assume 
no guarantee in the transactions for which they acted as 
middlemen. This sweeping prohibition had proved im- 
possible of enforcement. As modern business is con- 
ducted, its violation was inevitable. The new act. conse- 
quently is more liberal. It provides that “quotation 
brokers, in branches of trade for which they determine the 
quoted prices, may carry on operations on their own ac- 
count, or assume responsibility, only so far as may be 
essential for the fulfilment of orders which shall have 
been intrusted to them as middlemen.” It is not to be 
denied that some such restriction as the concluding 
clauses make is desirable, but it remains to be seen 
whether the new regulation will prove of much practical 
value. Its working must depend upon the extent to 
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which effective supervision proves possible. On this 
score the act simply provides that the governments of 
the several states shall legislate as they see fit. In the 
rules of the Berlin Exchange, issued December 8, 1896, the 
Minister of Commerce reserved for further consideration 
the regulation of these matters. 

The freer position of the quotation brokers appears also 
in the privilege which is given them to accept orders from 
persons not present at the exchange, and to make use of 
the services of sub-brokers. In essentials, however, they 
still have the duties of the former public brokers. They 
must keep ledgers and day-books, and must make out mem- 
oranda of sale (Schlussnoten) on the transactions settled 
through them. Except by permission of the state govern- 
ment they may not engage in any other business, — not 
even as silent partners,— nor may they accept any position 
as agent nor act under powers of attorney. 

- A commendable new institution created by the Exchange 
Act is the organization of the quotation brokers in the ~ 
Brokers’ Board. This board is to be consulted on the 
appointment of new quotation brokers and on the appor- 
tionment of business among the individual brokers. In 
this body it is expected that there will be a convenient 
make-weight against any interested policy pursued by the 
Presiding Board of the exchange. 

It is to be observed that the quotation brokers have one 
distinct advantage over private brokers, in the provision 
that only those transactions which are effected through 
them must be considered in the official price quotations. 
In legal contemplation these prices are fixed by the Pre- 
siding Board. In fact, they must rest upon the data from 
the quotation brokers. Itis true that the Presiding Board 
has authority to consider transactions effected through pri- 
vate brokers; but it is under no obligation to do so. The 
act nowhere enumerates the commodities whose prices are 
to be officially quoted through the exchanges. It is only 
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provided that, as to such commodities as may be officially 
quoted, the Presiding Board shall publish cash prices and 
also prices for future delivery. The Bundesrath, however, 
has the power to prescribe official quotations of specific 
commodities at any one exchange or at all exchanges. 


3. Listing of Securities at Exchanges. 


The Exchange Act contains certain provisions as to the 
terms under which securities may be admitted to be dealt 
with at exchanges. These provisions are the result of a 
belief that German capital should be protected from losses 
such as it has experienced in recent years, more particu- 
larly in foreign securities. The importance of admission 
or listing is obvious enough. At the Berlin Exchange, 
apart from certain gold mining securities which have 
sometimes been dealt with in the so-called Kaffir market, 
there has never been active dealing in unlisted securities ; 
and only listed securities find easy access with the general 
public. For the protection of that public the act more 
especially undertakes to regulate the composition of the 
Listing Boards, endeavoring to prevent undue representa- 
tion of the banking and emitting interests. At least one- 
half of the members of the boards must consist of persons 
whose names are not entered on the Register of Securi- 
ties. The composition of the other half is to be settled 
by the regulations of the respective exchanges. We shall 
have occasion presently to describe more fully the register 
here referred to; but it may be well to point out at once 
that the expectation that all persons who deal habitually 
in securities would register their names has been by no 
means fulfilled. Hence the provisions just described fail 
to give a full guarantee that the investing public will be 
adequately represented on the listing boards. The pro- 
posal contained in the bill as laid before the Reichstag had 
been more careful: it had provided that one-half of the 
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members of the Listing Boards should be persons not 
regularly taking part in transactions in securities at the 
exchanges. 

The Listing Board has the following duties. It shall 
require that the documents on which new securities rest 
shall be laid before it, and it shall inspect them. Further, 
it shall see that all pertinent facts and all questions of law 
in regard to securities are stated to the public as fully as 
possible; and, if it finds the statements in this regard in- 
complete, it must refuse to list the securities. Finally, it 
is to permit no emissions which may injure considerable 
general interests (erhebliche allgemeine Interessen) or 
which will obviously cause the investing public to be 
defrauded. 

For the rest, the Bundesrath has authority to prescribe 
further the conditions under which securities may be listed 
and the duties of the Listing Boards. Thus it may deter- 
mine the minimum capital and the minimum amount of 
the separate shares on each exchange. In the regulations 
issued (December 11, 1896) the Bundesrath has required 
for the exchanges of Berlin, Frankfurt, and Hamburg a 
minimum capital of one million marks, and for other ex- 
changes a minimum of one-half million marks. 

The general intention of these provisions obviously is 
that the Listing Board shall see simply that the statements 
needful in order to judge of a security are presented; but 
it is in no way to judge of the solidity of the security. 
The investing public is to be put in a position to judge 
for itself. Hence the act requires in all cases — barring 
only loans by the empire and by the several states —a 
prospectus. The nature of the statements which must be 
made in this prospectus is set forth in detail in the regula- 
tions under this section by the Bundesrath, December 11, 
1896. These regulations adopt the same principles (so it 
is stated in terms) as were followed by the committee 
which formerly had charge of the same matter at the 
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Berlin Stock Exchange. The following facts must be 
stated in the prospectus: first, the legal authority for the 
issue of the security, whether a statute, a concession, a 
corporate contract, or what not; second, the purpose for 
which the security is issued, the total amount, and the 
proportion offered to the public at the time ; and, third, the 
main features of the security, especially whether they are 
to bearer or registered, whether they are redeemable or 
irredeemable, and whether there is a sinking fund. It 
should be noted also that securities must be full paid, 
must be in terms of German money, and that interest or 
dividends must be payable in some German exchange city. 

The importance of the prospectus is greatly increased by 
the fact that it is closely connected with the provisions 
as to the liability of the emitting concerns. Before the 
act their liability from the prospectus was doubtful, the 
common opinion being that liability arose only in case of 
intentional misstatement. Under the new measure a dis- 
tinction is made, according as the statements made in the 
prospectus are inaccurate or are incomplete. If statements 
important for the value of the security are inaccurate, the 
emitter is liable, not only if he knows of the inaccuracy, 
but if he must have known of it or was guilty of gross 
negligence in failing to know of it. If the statements are 
incomplete, he is liable only if the omitted statements are 
essential, and if their omission is a result of fraudulent 
intention. Liability is thus fastened not only on the per- 
sons who issue the prospectus, but upon those who bring 
it before the public. The liability is ordinarily a civil one ; 
but, where knowingly false statements are made with intent 
to defraud, there is criminal liability also. The civil lia- 
bility for damages, extends not only to the first purchaser, 
but to any later holder of the security, provided that the 
damage is ascribable to the existence of facts different from 
those set forth in the prospectus. The liability, however, 
is subject to limitation in several ways. It applies only to 
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such securities as have been listed on the basis of the 
prospectus, and have been acquired by the holder through 
a transaction concluded in Germany. The person liable 
is relieved if he takes the security, paying its holder 
either its purchase price to him or its price at the time of 
emission. There is no liability, further, if the holder was 
aware of the incompleteness of the statements in the pro- 
spectus, or, in case of inaccuracy, if he could have known 
of the inaccuracy by exercising such care as he would have 
exercised in his own affairs (diligentia quam suis) ; pro- 
vided, always, that liability remains in case of fraud. All 
liability ceases five years after the listing of the security ; 
and, finally, contracts limiting this liability are void, while 
those enlarging it are permitted. Criminal liability arises 
only if statements known to be false and made with intent 
to defraud are contained in the prospectus. The penalty 
is imprisonment and fine up to 15,000 marks, with possible 
less of honorary civil rights. 

Even though the prospectus conforms to all require- 
ments of law, the Listing Board is nevertheless em- 
powered to refuse listing, without any statement of 
reasons. The Listing Board of one exchange may not 
admit a security which has been rejected by another 
board without the consent of the latter, unless it appear 
that the refusal was the result of local considerations 
only. 

If listing is refused, the security may not be officially 
quoted ; it cannot be dealt in through quotation brokers ; 
the premises of the exchanges may not be used; the quo- 
tations may not be published in the price lists. But no 
one is prohibited from dealing otherwise in rejected secu- 
rities. 

The provisions just described are designed to prevent 
an undue vogue of doubtful securities after they have 
come into existence. Another part of the measure, which 
went into operation as early as July 1, 1896, is designed 
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to impede the creation of a certain class of new securities. 
It is provided that shares in any stock company, or in any 
concern organized in shares with limited liability, are 
not to be listed until one year has elapsed from official 
registration, and in no case before the publication of the 
first annual balance sheet. The design is to prevent the 
spread of new undertakings and especially of doubtful 
ones. Whether the attempt will prove successful cannot 
now be said. But it is certain that the calculations of the 
banker will be made on a very different basis if he is 
unable to market securities immediately after incorpora- 
tion, and that his risks will be much greater if he takes 
any considerable part of the shares himself. Conditions 
may be very different after the lapse of a year. Of 
course, it is possible that he may try to avoid this risk by 
taking only an insignificant part of the shares himself at 
the time of incorporation, reserving simply an option as to 
the rest. It is possible also that fewer reorganizations 
into corporate form will take place. Something like 
trusts may be formed: existing corporations may absorb 
allied undertakings, simply increasing their own capital. 
A development of this sort, however, would not be incon- 
sistent with the general trend of the act, which welcomes 
the drift to undertakings on a large scale. 


4. Contracts for Future Delivery. 


The Exchange Act restricts contracts for future deliv- 
ery in two directions. First, it limits the commodities 
which may be sold for future delivery at exchanges ; 
second, it limits the persons who may take part in such 
sales. 

We may begin with the restrictions as to individuals. 
The privilege of selling for future delivery is made de- 
pendent on a form,—an entry in a book, the so-called 
Exchange Register. The act requires separate registers 
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for securities and for commodities. No legal liability can 
arise from a transaction for future delivery unless both 
individuals at the time of the transaction are registered in 
the proper volume. This applies to orders given or com- 
missions undertaken, as well as to final agreements for 
purchase. All guarantees and all evidences of debt aris- 
ing from such transactions are equally void. It is only pro- 
vided that, if agreements have been completely carried out, 
restitution can no longer be called for. 

These provisions apply only to transactions of Germans, 
but apply to these whether the transactions have been 
begun or ended within or without Germany. A German 
is defined for this purpose as any person who has a domi- 
cile or a place of business in the Empire. As to persons 
who have neither a domicile nor a place of business in 
Germany, registration is not essential for the obligation of 
their contracts. Hence a foreigner may make binding 
sales for future delivery within Germany without being 
registered ; and a German, provided he is registered, may 
make such transactions with foreigners. Persons not re- 
quired to make registry cannot plead in a court of law 
that transactions did not contemplate delivery. Registry 
is subject to a fee of 150 marks for the first entry, and 
thereafter to an annual charge of 25 marks. 

The pressure by which registry is to be brought about 
is thus not direct, but indirect. The act does not compel 
those who wish to buy or sell for future delivery to reg- 
ister, but only says that those who fail to register cannot 
make contracts binding in law. On the other hand, those 
who are registered have a further advantage in that, as to 
them, the act brushes aside the plea, formerly available, 
that actual delivery had not been contemplated. To 
understand the object of this provision, it must be ob- 
served that the courts of the empire had held contracts 
to be non-enforceable, if contemplating solely the payment 
of differences and expressly dispensing with actual de- 
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livery. Nay, in late years there have been decisions inti- 
mating that these contracts could not be sued upon if 
the circumstances were such as to indicate that the actual 
delivery was not contemplated. The act was designed 
to put an end to the uncertainty as to the legal situation 
which had arisen from these decisions. How far this 
object has been attained in fact, we shall have occasion 
to consider presently. 

So far as substantial restrictions on transactions for 
future delivery are concerned, the act makes the following 
provisions. The Bundesrath has authority to forbid trans- 
actions for future delivery at the exchanges, both for goods 
and for securities, or to prescribe the conditions under 
which they shall be carried on. The exchange authorities 
are to decide who is to be admitted to such transactions. 
The consequences of non-admission are once more that the 
prices may not be officially quoted, that the transactions 
may not be carried on through the quotation brokers, and 
that the premises of the exchanges may not be used. 

The most radical restriction on the dealings in securities 
for future delivery is the complete prohibition of transac- 
tions of this sort in the case of mining and manufacturing 
securities. The shares of other undertakings may be so 
dealt with only if the capital of the corporation is at least 
twenty millions of marks. It would seem from the mode 
in which these provisions have been framed that they are 
to have no retroactive effect. At all events, they have 
been so construed by the exchange authorities; and deal- 
ings for future delivery in the securities of existing cor- 
porations whose capital is less than twenty millions of 
marks have continued. This limitation on the basis of the 
capitalization of the undertakings is designed to prevent 
excessive fluctuation in prices and especially “corners,” 
such as may occur in the case of securities whose amount 
is narrowly limited. 

Much more important, however, than these provisions as 
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to securities are those as to the purchase and sale for future 
delivery of goods, and especially of grain. In section 50 
the act prescribes in brief but uncompromising terms, 
“Dealings for future delivery at the exchanges in grain 
and in mill products are prohibited.” This drastic clause 
was not contained in the proposals of the Commission of 
Inquiry, which had limited itself to suggesting a register 
similar to that just described for securities (the register 
for securities had not been proposed by the Commission, 
but had been inserted in the government bill, and later in- 
corporated in the act). The government bill also did not 
contain the prohibition as to the grain trade. The Reichs- 
tag, however, on May 1, 1896, inserted it by a vote of 
200 against 39. The negative votes all came from the 
Progressists, Democrats, and Social Democrats. 

To understand how the government and the legislature 
were moved to adopt so reactionary a policy, we must bear 
in mind the repeated attacks of the agrarians on this phase 
of the grain trade. In substance, they maintain that the 
fall in the price of grain in recent years is to be ascribed 
chiefly to the practice of sales for future delivery. A clas- 
sic example of the reasoning of the agrarians may be 
cited from a recently published pamphlet.* The author 
tries to show that there is no general over-supply of grain, 
which must be sold at any price; that Germany has not 
in recent years needed any considerable (sic) importation 
of grain, in order to feed its population; and, finally, ex- 
plains the notoriously large importations into Germany 
in the following terms : — 


If, then, foreign countries are under no real necessity of disposing 
of the grain which they send to Germany, and if Germany is under 
no economic necessity of buying this grain, what is the explanation 
of the movement? The answer is simply this: the imports are 
brought in for the express purpose of consummating speculations at 
the exchanges. These gambling operations take the following course. 


*E. Klapper, War die Bérse reformbediirftig? Reprinted from Friihlings 
Landwirthschaftliche Zeitung, Berlin, 1897. 
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The bear party, the sellers of the paper representatives of commodi- 
ties, is composed mainly of the professional dealers. The bull party, 
on the other hand, the buyers in these gambling transactions, is 
chiefly composed of the general speculative public outside the profes- 
sional circle. This public engages in the operations of the exchange 
through its bankers and brokers. Under these circumstances it is 
obvious that there cannot be ordinarily any adequate demand to meet 
the supply offered by the speculative sales of the bears. The transac- 
tions are simply liquidated by paying differences. All the statistics 
of all the exchanges in the world show that the transactions which are 
settled in this way are enormously greater, — fifty-fold greater,— than 
the transactions in which there is actual delivery. Hence we have the 
contradictory, even absurd result, that the actual holder of grain, if 
he be also a seller for future delivery, not only has no interest in 
keeping the price of his actual supply high, but has an interest in 
keeping its price low; nay, he is moved to sell his own actual supply 
at the lowest possible price, in order to profit from the speculative 
dealings in which he is on the bear side. He gains more in the 
transactions settled by mere payment of differences than he loses on 
the sales where he delivers grain for cash. The cheaper he sells his 
goods, the greater his profits. These profits are paid by the great 
public of non-professional speculators. It is hardly necessary to say 
that for the success of such operations it is necessary that the specu- 
lator should have at his disposal a supply of grain in excess of that 
wanted at the particular time and place, which will enable him to 
depress prices at will. These supplies cannot be easily secured 
within the country: hence they must be got abroad. Here we have 
a complete explanation of the anomalous circumstance that, notwith- 
standing our own ample crops, Germany is encumbered with the 
swollen imports of foreign grain. 


It is not possible within the limits of the present article 
to analyze this sophistical reasoning, in which there is 
much error and a little truth. The reader is referred to 
the excellent discussions of this topic at the hands of 
Max Weber, Gustav Cohn, J. Conrad, David Cohn, and 
Stephen von Tisza. It may be remarked that it is absurd 
to speak of such a division of bulls and bears as the 
agrarians assume. The one set is as strong as the other. 
The grain dealer’s interest, in fact, is rather that prices 
should be high than that they should be low, not only 
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because his commission depends on the total money extent 
of his sales, but still more because participation by the 
general public in exchange transactions is always greater 
when prices are rising. If there is to be any question of 
blame in regard to the increase of imports, the German 
agricultural producer is at fault, in having steadily in- 
creased during the last twenty years the cultivation of 
inferior wheat, so-called English or “rough wheat,” with 
the object of raising his tonnage to the maximum. It 
has become more and more difficult for the bakers to use 
domestic wheat without admixture, and it has become 
necessary to mix it with Russian and American qualities. 
The inevitable result has been an increase of imports 
and a higher price of the foreign supply. 

The act permits transactions for future delivery in spirits, 
linseed oil, and raw sugar; but the transactions are enforce- 
able at law only if registered on the exchange register. It 
is significant that even these commodities may be admitted 
to be dealt with for future delivery only after consultation 
with persons engaged in their production, whose opinions 
must first be communicated to the Imperial Chancellor. 
They may be admitted to be so dealt with only after the 
Chancellor reports that he does not believe further inquiries 
to be called for. 


5. Dealings on Commission. 


The legal relation between the commission dealers or 
brokers and those on whose behalf they buy or sell has 
been thoroughly overhauled in the act. The commission 
dealer has been given the right to take the place of his 
principal, On the other hand, he has been subjected to 
greater restrictions so far as prices are concerned. The 
object of the new act is to prevent the dealer from charg- 
ing his principal a less favorable price than he has himself 
secured. The practice of cheating (so we may call it) in 
the matter of prices had been practically subject to no 
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penalty. The provisions of the penal code could be re- 
sorted to only in very few cases. Resort to this unsavory 
practice was most common and most profitable in dealings 
for future delivery, but it could be done equally in cash 
transactions. The act now endeavors to stamp it out by 
the following provisions. 

The commission broker is authorized to act as principal 
as to all commodities which have a market price or ex- 
change price. In the case of securities, however, he can 
do so only if there is an officially quoted price. This 
latter provision puts stricter limits on the dealer than 
had been the case under the general commercial code. 
By this the dealer could step in as principal in any case, 
whether as to securities or as to goods, if there was a 
market price, whether or no an official one. The limita- 
tion of this privilege in the case of securities to such as 
have officially quoted prices rests upon the assumption, 
reasonable enough, that, where prices are officially 
quoted, the good faith of the broker can be easily tested 
by reference to these quotations. If, now, the broker 
does step in as principal,—as is almost invariably the 
case,— his only duty under the new act is to show that 
he has charged the official price at the time when he 
executed the commission. Obviously, however, it is 
simply a question of intent whether the broker assumes 
the part of principal in making the sale or purchase; and 
hence the question arises how to decide the precise point 
of time at which he thus steps in as principal and at 
which he is responsible for buying or selling at the offi- 
cial prices. The act accordingly provides that the date 
of notice by the broker to his customer is the date at which 
the broker is responsible for the public price. To prevent 
the possibility of fraud upon the customer by a belated 
notice, the following further provisions are added. (a) 
If notice is given after exchange hours, the price may not 
be less favorable to the customer than the closing price. 
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(6) If instructions have been given for transactions at 
stated points (say at the opening price, closing price, 
middle price), this price, and no other, must be charged to 
the customer. (¢) The broker may not charge his customer 
a less favorable price than that officially quoted; but the 
customer may be entitled to a more favorable price. For 
the act provides that, if a broker by acting with due 
care could have secured for his customer a more favorable 
price than that which the provisions just described would 
fix, he is accountable for this more favorable price, even 
though he undertakes himself to act as principal. If, 
before sending notice to the customer, he has made a 
bargain with a third person on the basis of the orders 
given him by the customer, he cannot charge his customer 
a less favorable price than that secured from such third 
person. It is to be remarked, too, that an agreement in- 
consistent with these provisions is void. The broker who 
violates them may be prosecuted in the Court of Honor. 
Indeed, he may become liable to criminal penalties; for 
a later section provides that a broker who intentionally 
secures a profit to himself to the disadvantage of his 
customer is punishable with fine and imprisonment. It is 
unquestionable that the language of the act subjects to 
similar penalties those who knowingly charge false prices. 

We may note at this point certain provisions which 
affect the so-called Schlepper. The activity of these per- 
sons is closely connected with the brokerage and commis- 
sion business, and the provisions affecting them ought to 
have a thoroughly wholesome influence. The terms of 
the act here are very general, and consequently not above 
criticism. Nevertheless, by and large, they are probably 
the best that could be devised. They punish with impris- 
onment, and fine up to 15,000 marks, and possibly with 
loss of honorary civil rights, all who habitually entice in- 
experienced persons to speculative transactions at the 
exchanges with the intent to make a profit from their 
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lack of knowledge or of prudence, provided that the 
transactions are outside the usual course of business for 
such persons. The last-named proviso prevents the pen- 
alties from being enforced unless outsiders are enticed to 
speculation. The somewhat vague terms of this section, 
necessarily leaving much to the discretion of the judicial 
authorities, are perhaps for that very reason likely to be of 
wholesome effect, through the fear that they may arouse 
of a very broad construction. 

Among the other penal provisions of the act we may 
note finally those which refer to direct or indirect bribery 
of the press. These were inserted in the measure in its 
last stages at the suggestion of the committee of the 
Reichstag. They are of a sort to check effectually the 
illegitimate use of the public prints. The penalties of 
fine and imprisonment are imposed on those who publish 
or suppress in the public press matter designed to influ- 
ence exchange prices, provided that for such publication 
promises or advantages are given which are obviously dis- 
proportionate to the legitimate services of publication. In 
addition to criminal proceedings there may be proceedings 
before the Courts of Honor. 


Before proceeding to the discussion of the working of 
the Exchange Act, we may consider for a moment another 
closely related measure. The act of July 5, 1896, known 
as the Deposit Act (Depotgesetz), is of importance because 
it affects the legal relations to their customers of bankers, 
brokers, and others having custody of securities. It is 
designed to define those legal relations to the advantage 
of the customer, and to make certain that he retains the 
title to securities placed in the hands of bankers. The 
act provides not only for bankers, but for all merchants, 
that securities deposited or pledged in their hands are 
to be kept apart from their own property and from the 
property of others, with recognizable external indication 
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of such deposit or pledge. The depositor or pledger is 
held to dispense with such separation only if he does so in 
writing for each individual transaction. These provisions, 
however, do not apply where both parties are bankers or 
brokers. A dealer who buys securities on account of a 
customer must send to the customer within three days a 
memorandum ; and here, too, the customer is held not to 
dispense with the requirement unless he does so in writing 
for each individual transaction. With the despatch of this 
memorandum, if not earlier, the securities become the 
property of the customer ; while the provisions of the civil 
code, under which it is possible for title to pass at an even 
earlier date, still remain in effect. The criminal penalties 
imposed by the new act in case of defalcation are severe 
and explicit. 

It may be doubted, however, whether the Deposit Act 
will prove of much practical importance. The provision 
by which the customers may dispense with its provisions 
is almost universally made use of. The bankers and 
brokers have simply inserted in their blank forms for 
customers certain phrases by which the customers dis- 
pense in terms with the safeguards which the legislature 
designed to establish for him. Consequently the act has 
brought about no real change in the situation. There has 
been some increase of clerk work in the brokers’ offices ; 
but the legal security of the customers has become no 
greater and no less. 


It is always a delicate matter to discuss the working of 
a measure which has been in operation for but a short 
space of time. It is difficult enough, even after some 
lapse of time, to decide what changes are ascribable to 
the normal operation of economic forces and what to legis- 
lative action. The effects of the Exchange Act, however, 
are in some respects so obvious that it is safe to attempt 
to describe them, notwithstanding the short time during 
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which it has been in force; and this attempt is worth 
while. A survey of the mode in which this measure has 
worked and is working not only indicates the obstacles 
which must be encountered by any endeavor to regulate 
such transactions: it confirms the familiar experience that 
statutes which would annihilate certain economic phe- 
nomena without due regard to their history and develop- 
ment are worthless, and must either be repealed or 
become in practice inoperative. We shall begin by con- 
sidering the mode in which professional dealings in secu- 
rities by bankers and brokers have been affected, and what 
shape they have taken under the influence of the act, 
proceeding then to its effects on the grain trade and on 
other allied trades. 

It has already been noted that the bankers and brokers 
of Germany differ from those of England and the United 
States in that they combine independent dealing in securi- 
ties with buying and selling on commission. Their inde- 
pendent dealings include not only the purchase and sale 
of securities already on the market, but the emission of 
new securities. This latter function is exercised more 
especially by the large incorporated banks and banking 
houses, while the first mentioned is carried on by a consid- 
erable number of banking concerns of moderate and even 
of small capital. The new act affects the situation to the 
advantage of the large banks and banking houses. The 
small bankers have been largely crowded out of their com- 
mission business by the larger institutions, whose capital 
enables them, even after the passage of the act, to carry 
on transactions of this sort to as great an extent as before, 
and even to a greater extent. The smaller houses cannot 
maintain themselves as mere brokers ; they relinquish their 
commission business, and are in greater and greater degree 
simply dealers on their own account, becoming “their 
own best customers.” For such a house the alternative 
is either to be absorbed by a large institution or to dis- 
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appear as a banker and become simply a speculator. This 
tendency has been strikingly shown recently in the re- 
peated cases of absorption of other houses by our great 
banks, with an attendant increase in the capitalization of 
the latter. 

This greater centralization in that part of the banking 
world which is chiefly concerned with dealings in securi- 
ties is by no means the consequence simply of the new 
legislation. It rests on deeper causes, which the Exchange 
Act has simply strengthened. It is chiefly to be ascribed 
to the fact that the general public has greater faith in in- 
stitutions which operate with a large capital of their own. 
Moreover, the business is more profitable if conducted on 
a large scale than on a small or moderate scale. This is 
in good degree due to the fact that the large bank or cor- 
poration is able to earn many commissions by simply al- 
lowing one order to offset another. If one customer gives 
orders to buy, another to sell the same security, both sides 
of the transaction can be disposed of by transfers on its 
own books. It may be added, too, that the banking insti- 
tutions which are organized as corporations are greatly 
aided in absorbing the smaller concerns by the premium 
at which their own shares are quoted. 

What, now, are the precise provisions in the act which 
tend to eliminate the small banker? We may recall 
briefly the provisions which bear more especially on com- 
mission dealings. These affect the conditions under which 
a broker may act as principal in dealing with his custo- 
mer ; the validity of transactions for future delivery; the 
prevention of fraud on the customer in the prices which 
may be charged him; and the punishment of instigation 
to speculation. All are designed to check illegitimate 
speculative transactions. Transactions for future deliv- 
ery, the favorite form of speculation, are either prohibited 
or restricted; while fraudulent conduct on the part of 
the banker is subject to severe punishment. The latter 
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provisions are the result of a conviction, which doubtless 
has its justification, that the volume of speculative trans- 
actions by outsiders depends in no small degree on the 
extent of the profits which the bankers and brokers secure 
from them. The greater the broker’s rate of gain, the 
greater is his temptation to induce a larger and larger 
number of persons to take part in speculative transac- 
tions. Fraudulent or dishonest manipulation of prices 
was formerly practised chiefly by the petty brokers, whose 
transactions were on so small a scale that their regular 
commissions, to use a common phrase, would not pay 
office expenses. The larger institutions would usually 
dispense with such manipulation. The possibility of off- 
setting complementary orders enabled them to secure a 
substantial profit even from their commission. On the 
other hand, their customers were often operators on a con- 
siderable scale, who divided their orders, and by compar- 
ing charges were able to make sure that no undue advan- 
tage was taken of them. The check on the operations of 
the smaller concerns is made the greater because of the 
prohibition of the Schlepper’s operations. The methods 
indicated by that phrase were not practised by the larger 
houses, whose customers did not need to be solicited. 
Unquestionably, the act is here of beneficial effect, help- 
ing to check the tide of uncontrolled speculation. 

The provisions as to dealings in securities for future 
delivery need more careful consideration. Here there is 
no endeavor on the part of the legislature to prevent the 
profits of speculative transactions from flowing into the 
hands of the dealer rather than the customer. The design 
is simply to check a particular kind of speculation, and 
precisely that kind which had been carried to the greatest 
refinement. First to be noted is the complete prohibition 
of transactions of this sort in mining and manufacturing 
securities. We need not trouble ourselves to consider 
whether there is an economic justification for such transac- 
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tions. We may even freely admit that the economic end 
is here less obvious than in the case of public securities, or 
even of shares of banking houses, which serve as one means 
of effecting international payments. But it is hardly to 
be denied that the trade in securities which exist in quan- 
tities of ten, twenty, or more millions of marks must take 
different form from the trade in securities whose total 
amounts to but one or two millions.* Consequently, we 
find that in Berlin the dealings in many securities affected 
by this prohibition are by no means limited in the manner 
contemplated by the new act, but have simply found new 
forms and new methods, which serve the same purpose as 
those prohibited. 

We may enumerate three such new methods, designed 
to facilitate dealings in securities which may no longer be 
bought and sold for future delivery. 

1. The Gross Kassa method. This differs from custom- 
ary cash business both in the volume of the transactions 
and in the manner in which pricesare settled. In ordinary 
cash transactions there is a specified price at which con- 
tracts are settled; but in the Gross Kassa trade contracts 
are settled at the going price, as in the case of transactions 
for future delivery. Moreover, the brokers are not here in 
precisely the position in which the quotation brokers are 
in cash transactions: they are not simply agents, but act 
as independent principals. In the transactions disposed of 
by this machinery the same units of quantity are used as 
in sales for future delivery. In other ways the contracts 
are precisely similar to those of ordinary dealings for cash. 

2. Of quite a different sort is the Kassa-Konto-Korrent 
method, which has been devised in Berlin by the three 
brokers’ banks of the city (the Berliner Maklerverein, the 
Bérsen-Handelsverein, and the Makler Bank). By this 
arrangement the buyer is credited on the day of purchase 

*We may instance such securities as the shares of the Laura Iron Works, 


the Dortmund Union, the Bochum Steel Works, the Gelsenkirchen, Hibernia, 
Consolidation, and Dannenbaum mining establishments. 
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with the securities bought on his account, while he is 
debited with the amount of the purchase price. The 
seller is debited on the books with the securities sold on 
his account, and is credited with the amount of the selling 
price. Transactions are settled at the close of each month, 
up to which date the buyer is debited with interest and the 
seller credited with interest. The rate of interest is agreed 
upon by the three banks concerned, in conformity with the 
ruling bank and private quotations. The most important 
provision, however, is that neither buyer nor seller is en- 
titled to demand settlement before the close of the month. 
There is no direct arrangement for liquidation or settle- 
ment of differences ; but the three banks agree upon a rate 
at which the securities are to be taken, and inform their 
customers of this rate by circular. For instance, at the 
close of February it was announced that Laura shares, par 
15,000, would be reckoned at 24,650; Bochum shares, par 
15,000, would be reckoned at 23,600; and so on. To all 
intents and purposes this amounts to an arrangement for 
settling differences. The only thing which the customer 
needs to reckon for himself is the interest with which he 
is debited or credited, as the case may be. Whether this 
arrangement constitutes a violation of the Exchange Act, 
and whether it can be permanently maintained, need not 
be here considered. It should be pointed out, however, 
that it is by no means a complete substitute for the former 
transactions for future delivery. The necessity of calculat- 
ing interest makes the dealings cumbersome and uncertain. 

8. The last form is one of delivery simply in accordance 
with the commercial code (handelsrechtliches Lieferungs- 
geschdft), and is least likely of all to be widely used. 
There are doubts as to its legal consequences, and there 
are difficulties in the way of convenient settlement, es- 
pecially as no exchange facilities may be used. 

It appears, then, that none of the methods which have 
come into use completely replace sales on account and for 
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future delivery. The transactions in securities of the pro- 
hibited sort have consequently shrunk very greatly. With 
both demand and supply quantitatively less, the fluctua- 
tions in price have become ‘greater. Quotations may be 
sent up or down more easily than before. Particular care 
needs to be exercised in bear transactions, because a corner 
is much more easily effected than before the act went 
into operation. So far as can be judged, the fluctuations 
in price are greater since the act than before its passage. 

Further, it is interesting to note that speculative trans- 
actions have begun in securities of corporations having a 
capital of more than twenty million marks, which formerly 
were not so dealt in. This fact deserves to be noticed, as 
showing that speculation is not to be checked by prohibit- 
ing it as to specific sorts of commodities or securities. 
He who wishes to speculate, if prohibited in one direc- 
tion, simply turns to another. 

The Exchange Register described in the preceding pages 
was designed to accomplish a double object: on the one 
hand, to check speculative transactions ; on the other hand, 
to give a more assured legal position to such as took place. 
This latter object has certainly not been attained. The 
precise legal effect of the sections in the act which refer to 
itis doubtful. Itis maintained by competent lawyers that 
these sections do no more than to prevent the defendant 
from pleading that actual delivery was not contemplated. 
It is maintained by others equally competent that they 
prevent a defendant from pleading that the transaction was 
a gambling or betting one. Consequently, the precise posi- 
tion of transactions of this sort before the law is no more 
certain than it was before, and depends upon the course of 
judicial construction. 

What, now, is the situation as to the check to speculative 
transactions (for brevity we may describe transactions for 
future delivery as speculative)? First, we may note the 
following simple but significant fact. Up to May 10 the 
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number of persons whose names were entered on the Ex- 
change Register in Berlin was fifty. At other cities of 
the empire the entries were very much less. It is tolera- 
bly clear, moreover, that for some time in the future they 
will not greatly increase. These small numbers are to be 
explained thus. The registers were designed to prevent 
outsiders from speculating. It was said that the outsider 
would not cause his name to be entered on the register, 
because then all the world would know him as a specula- 
tor. Both as a matter of general repute and for purposes 
of business credit, such public notice of participation in 
speculation would be unwelcome. The fees also were 
expected to act as a check. This has proved to be quite 
chimerical. It was supposed that the general public, not 
being registered, could not speculate, because no bankers 
would be willing to act for it; all of which rested on a 
gross underestimate of the part which faith and honor play 
in the industrial world. The legislature has paid no 
attention to such familiar facts, for instance, as the enor- 
mous transactions which the Coulisse carries on in Paris, 
and which not only are non-enforceable at law, but are 
actually forbidden. None the less their volume steadily 
increases, and the engagements made are punctually exe- 
cuted. Actual living needs have infinitely greater force 
than the letter of the law. Almost all bankers have 
expressed their willingness to continue to operate on be- 
half of unregistered clients, whose honor and good faith 
remain their strong security, as it had been before. Doubt- 
less, advances are made, even to the best customers, for 
shorter periods than before, and debit balances are not 
allowed to swell to as great dimensions, it being feared 
that in case of death the heirs or executors will refuse 
payment. Doubtless, too, it happens that payment of a 
debit balance is demanded more promptly and insistently 
than before. But, barring changes of this sort, transac- 
tions go on very much as they used to. The Exchange 
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Register, to all intents and purposes, is a still-born child. 
As between the bankers, registration is entirely unneces- 
sary. Any banker or broker who would plead the law in 
order to avoid payment of differences would simply cease 
to exist as banker or broker. It may be observed, however, 
that very possibly the number of entries would have been 
more considerable if the legal rights secured thereby had 
been more carefully defined in the act. 

Notwithstanding all that has just been said, it is none 
the less true that, so far as can now be judged, the volume 
of transactions for future delivery has very much dimin- 
ished. Transactions of this sort have in fact become 
unpopular in consequence of the new forms and new lia- 
bilities with which the act has burdened them. 

The question still remains whether the real object at 
which the legislature aimed has been attained. Has spec- 
ulation really been checked? Speculation in the form of 
transactions for future delivery has unquestionably been 
limited, but speculation as such certainly has not been. 
The truth simply is that one form of speculation has lost, 
while other forms have gained. The instinct seeks its 
satisfaction in cash transactions, whereas it formerly 
sought it in time transactions. Formerly a small number 
of securities were bought and sold in large quantities on 
time. Nowa very much larger number of securities are 
bought and sold in smaller quantities for cash. But this 
diminution in the quantity of securities so dealt with on 
the average in each transaction means no diminution in 
the risks incurred. Cash dealings are much more danger- 
ous than time dealings. The fluctuations in prices are 
much greater, because the transactions are on a smaller 
scale, still more because any given movement is less likely 
to be met by a counter movement. When prices fall for 
cash transactions, they usually go down abruptly, since 
there is no bear party which seeks cover when the down- 
ward movement sets in. 
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The future delivery requirements of the act serve, 
like others, to throw business into the hands of the large 
banks, since these can more easily operate for cash. They 
are in a much better position than the small banker to 
make advances to their clients, who accordingly resort 
more and more to the large incorporated institutions. 
But, as this process of concentration goes on, it becomes 
essential that the great institutions shall be held more 
rigorously to their duties. The sums intrusted to them 
grow apace, their importance in industry and trade in- 
creases. Their solidity thus becomes of more and more 
importance for the community, and the speculative side 
of their dealings needs to be more and more diminished. 
Further regulation by law of the great stock exchange 
houses (Effektenbanken) must soon come to be recognized 
as essential. 


The consequences of the Exchange Act for the trade in 
grain and in similar commodities are even more striking 
than those which have ensued from its provisions as to 
securities. Briefly stated, the effect of the act has been 
to bring about the secession of the Prussian produce ex- 
changes. 

In order to explain this unprecedented event, we must 
advert to the extreme bitterness of feeling among the 
produce dealers. Even before the passage of the act they 
had been greatly irritated by the reckless attacks made 
upon them by the agrarians in the legislature, in public 
meetings, and in the press. The last straw came when 
the Prussian Minister of Commerce went so far as to ad- 
minister the Exchange Act after the most extreme agra- 
rian fashion. He decreed a set of regulations for the ex- 
changes designed to bring the produce dealers entirely 
under the sway of their enemies, the agrarians. 

The Exchange Act did not prescribe the representation 
of the landed and milling interests in the Presiding Body 
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of the exchanges. It simply authorized that such repre- 
sentation might be provided in the rules of the exchanges. 
The Prussian minister, however, thought fit to introduce 
compulsion. When the Ancients of the Merchants in 
Berlin submitted to him, on September 23, 1896, a draft 
of regulations for the exchange, he returned it (Decem- 
ber 4) with a request that the following provisions should 
be inserted: 1. The Presiding Body should contain, so 
far as trade in agricultural products was concerned, five 
representatives of the landed interest, appointed for three 
years by the Minister of Agriculture, and two represen- 
tatives of the milling trade, appointed also for three years 
by the Minister of Commerce. 2. In listing the prices of 
agricultural products, at least two representatives of the 
agricultural interest were to be called upon to take part. 
8. In the publication of the official prices the chief 
grains should be classified according to their origin, kind, 
and quality (including color, dryness, odor) and accord- 
ing to harvest (whether old or new). The final settlement 
of the classification was reserved for the Minister of Com- 
merce, after hearing the Presiding Body of the exchange. 
For every particular sort of grain thus admitted to classi- 
fication, the highest and lowest price was to be quoted, 
and in addition the volume of transactions for each 
quality. 

On the 15th of December the Ancients stated that it 
was impossible for them to prepare amended regulations 
in conformity with these requirements, on the ground that, 
“as representatives of the mercantile body of Berlin and 
as presiding officers of the exchange, they could not under- 
take the responsibility of co-operating in a task which they 
believed to be harmful and dangerous to the mercantile 
community.” They declared themselves compelled to 
make these statements on various grounds. The appoint- 
ment of representatives of the landed and milling interests 
by the ministers of state in such manner as to secure equal 
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voice in administration to persons not conversant with the 
affairs of the exchange was groundless and inexpedient. 
The exact enumeration of origin, quality, and the like, for 
each transaction, was impracticable. Notwithstanding, on 
December 23 the Minister of Commerce informed the 
Ancients that regulations for the exchange had been 
established as of that date. The decree as published 
contained the regulations as drafted by the Ancients, with 
the insertion of the amendments which the minister had 
demanded. Precisely the same course was followed in the 
regulations for the other Prussian exchanges. 

The consequence of this proceeding was the dissolution 
of the Prussian produce exchanges in the last days of 
December, 1896. In Berlin the grain dealers on Decem- 
ber 80, 1896, adopted the following resolution: “For a 
long period accusations of the worst sort have been 
brought against the merchants engaged in the grain trade 
of Berlin. No proof has been adduced in support of these 
accusations. In the Exchange Act and in the regulations 
which have been forced upon us, these unjustifiable at- 
tacks have found their full expression. The members of 
the Berlin Produce Exchange without exception feel their 
honor to be attacked by these proceedings, and therefore 
resolve, irrespective of any injury to their own interests, 
to give up all the facilities of the exchange, and not to 
enter upon the premises of the exchange after the 2d of 
January of 1897 for the purpose of carrying on transac- 
tions in grain or mill products.” 

In place of the produce exchange the so-called “ Free 
Association of Grain and Produce Dealers of Berlin” was 
formed, which selected as the place of its operations a 
public house directly opposite the exchange, the so-called 
Fairy Palace. Here they meet as usual from day to day. 
They have no organization as an exchange; there are no 
boards of arbitration, no machinery for settling transac- 
tions or for quoting prices. Transactions do not take 
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place on any considerable scale, and such prices as are 
mentioned in the public prints give no certain informa- 
tion as to the conditions under which purchases and sales 
in fact take place. The grain trade is almost completely 
paralyzed ; and this not merely as to speculative dealings. 
The established dealer and the importer know not where 
to turn, being unable as in former times to cover their 
transactions by sales of future delivery. The uncertainty 
of the situation makes transactions for the future almost 
impossible. The grain dealers have to face the possibility 
of being turned out of their Fairy Palace at any moment ; 
for not only in the public prints, but in legal periodicals 
of standing, the general opinion is that these free associa- 
tions are to be regarded as exchanges in the sense of the 
act, and therefore may be prohibited. Whether this opinion 
is sound is not easy to say, because the act nowhere gives 
a definition of the term “exchange.” The government, 
however, has accepted this construction. On May 18 the . 
President of the Province of Brandenburg sent the follow- 
ing communication to the Berlin Association: “ At the 
request of the Minister for Commerce, I beg to inform you 
that the meetings of persons interested in the produce 
exchange, held in the so-called Fairy Palace, constitute 
an exchange in the sense of the Exchange Act of June 
22, 1896. Consequently, I request your Presiding Body, 
in case these meetings continue as heretofore, to submit 
for approval within three weeks, in accordance with sec- 
tion 5 of the act, a draft of regulations for the exchange.” 

In accordance with the resolutions previously adopted 
the Berlin Association means to secure a judicial decision 
whether its meetings constitute an exchange in the sense 
of the act. Should this decision be against them, as is 
probable, an understanding between the government and 
the dealers would seem to be out of the question. The 
dealers may then give up their meetings, and endeavor 
to effect their transactions from office to office. As the 
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grain trade on a large scale is impossible without con- 
tracts for future delivery, it is difficult to see why the 
grain dealers should have any special interest in returning 
to the exchange. Their transactions will be on an insig- 
nificant scale; but, on the other hand, as they will act 
without any possible control either from publicity or from 
public opinion, they will be able to keep themselves en- 
tirely harmless in all dealings. The injured party will 
then be the German agricultural producer. The peasant 
will find it difficult to sell his grain before harvest. There 
is no small danger that the grain usurer will reap the 


profits of the Exchange Act. 
Ernst Logs. 


Berlin. 

















THE VALUE OF THE MONEY UNIT. 


No one denies that the value of money comes under the 
general law of value, and is determined by the same principles 
which determine the value of other commodities. Beyond 
this point there is less agreement. There seems to be some 
difficulty in showing satisfactorily just how the general law of 
value is to be applied to that commodity which is, in common 
language, the measure of all values. What is really sought in 
the discussions on the value of money is an explanation of the 
factors which determine the value of the money unit (with the 
emphasis on the unit). It is not improbable that the failure 
to state the problem in this concrete form, and to hold the 
attention to it, will account for some of the misunderstanding 
among the disputants. 

Men of some scientific standing have been heard to deny 
that there is such a thing as a money unit. Let us agree to 
call by that name the unit of the standard money of a coun- 
try; ¢.g., the gold dollar in the United States, consisting of 
25.8 grains of standard gold. Stated in less general terms 
and with special reference to the currency problems of our 
own country, the question would be, What determines the 
value of 25.8 grains of standard gold in a coin lawfully issued 
from the mints of the United States? This is really the im- 
portant question ; for, although other forms of currency may, 
and doubtless do, indirectly affect the value of the gold 
dollar (as will be shown later), yet, so long as the gold stand- 
ard is maintained, the value of every debt is measured in a 
very direct and special sense by the gold dollar, no matter 
with what form of currency it may actually be paid off. 

Where, as in most civilized countries, the free coinage of 
the standard money obtains, it is manifest that the value of 
the money unit must always equal the market value of the 
material of which it is composed, — with variations for seign- 
iorage and delays, where such exist. Where seigniorage is 
charged at the mint, or where time intervenes between the 
deposit of bullion and the receipt of coin, the value of gold 
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coin may sometimes rise slightly above its bullion value. Ifa 
similar expense or delay interfered with the conversion of coin 
back into bullion, the value of gold coin might fall slightly 
below its bullion value. Thus far those who hold to what is 
called the “Quantity Theory” of money are in accord with 
those who hold that the value of a unit of standard money is 
determined by its metallic value, regardless of the number of 
units. No upholder of the quantity theory has yet contended 
that, where free and gratuitous coinage of the standard money 
exists, any expansion or contraction of the currency can per- 
manently give to the money unit a value either lower or 
higher than the market value of the metal of which it is 
composed, But there seems to be a real difference of opinion 
on the question, does the use of a metal as money affect the 
general market value of the metal ? 

The value of a money metal — gold, for example — is deter- 
mined directly by the utility of the marginal increment of the 
available supply. It is determined indirectly by the marginal 
cost of producing it, the cost being one of the factors which 
determine the supply. Where a commodity is used for two 
distinct purposes,* whatever is used for one cannot be used 
for the other. That which is used for one purpose reduces 
the supply available for the other. The supply available for 
the second purpose being reduced, the marginal utility or 
value for that purpose is increased. In the case of gold, 
whatever is used as money is deducted from the supply avail- 
able for use in the arts. If the total supply of gold were to 
remain the same, while gold should cease to be used as money, 
the supply available for use in the arts would be increased, 
and its value would of necessity fall. 

It may be objected that, if the demand were to be reduced, 
less would be mined, and the supply also would be reduced. 
Unless the failure to use gold as money actually made it 
cheaper, there would be on that account no falling off in the 
amount produced. To the miner it would be a matter of in- 
difference whether the mints were closed to his product, pro- 
vided he could sell it as well as ever. But, if the driving of 
gold out of circulation and into the arts should result, as it 


* Cf. Marshall, Principles of Economies, p. 458 (3d edition). 
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certainly would, in cheapening gold, this cheapening of gold 
would occasion a falling off in the amount produced. But 
this falling off would take place on the margin of production. 
In other words, those sources of supply which would otherwise 
be worked at the greatest cost would not now be worked at 
all. Only the better sources of supply would continue to be 
worked where, one with another, gold could be produced at a 
cost not greater than its reduced value, Thus even the mar- 
ginal cost of producing gold under the new conditions would 
be reduced to correspond to the fall in its value. 

It is easy to see that under the free and gratuitous coinage 
of the standard money the value of the money metal must be 
the same in coin as in bullion. It is perhaps not so easy to 
see how the distribution of the metal between the currency 
and the arts is determined. What proportion of the existing 
supply of gold at any given time shall go into circulation as 
money and what proportion into the arts? and what deter- 
mines these proportions? This is a part of the general 
question of the distribution of any commodity between its - 
different uses. It will always tend to forsake that use where 
its value is least, and seek that one where its value is greatest, 
and thus keep the value normally the same in all. This 
means that gold will tend to distribute itself between its two 
general uses in such proportions that its marginal utility or 
value will be the same in each. If, for any reason, too much 
gold should for a time go into circulation and too little into 
the arts, until people needed bullion more than they needed 
coin,* bullion would tend to rise in value, and coin to fall. 
This would not only keep the new supplies of gold from going 
to the mint, but would also send coin to the melting-pot. On 
the other hand, if too little gold should for any reason go into 
circulation and too much into the arts, until people needed 
coin more than they needed bullion, gold would be sent to the 
mint in larger quantities until the equilibrium was restored. 
But, if considerable delays or expenses were involved, coin 
would be certain to command a temporary premium, or, as it 

* Assuming, for the sake of clearness, that all gold in circulationisin the form 
of coin. The fact that bullion circulates to a certain extent, and is used as 


money, complicates the question, but does not affect the conclusion one way or 
the other. 
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would appear in market quotations, bullion would be at a 
discount. On the other hand, if the process of reducing coin 
to bullion were a difficult and expensive one, coin might be at 
a discount and bullion at a premium when, for any reason, too 
much gold had been made into coin. 

Probably the opponents of the quantity theory would admit 
that the distribution of gold between the arts and currency 
takes place in some such manner as that just described. But 
to admit that is to admit a quantity theory. To admit that 
the share of gold which goes into the currency is determined 
automatically by the needs of business is to admit that the 
number of units has something to do with the value of each 
unit. What is to prevent all the new supplies of gold from 
going to the mint to be made into coin except the tendency 
which would be created for coin to fall and bullion to rise in 
value? Why should any conceivable degree of scarcity of 
coin induce bullion owners to go to the trouble of sending 
their bullion to the mint (especially if there is a seigniorage 
charge) except a tendency of coin to rise in value as com- 
pared with bullion ? 

Hitherto this discussion has been based upon the assumption 
that gold, or standard money, formed the only kind of cur- 
rency, that there was no credit currency. We have now to 
consider the effect of substitutes for standard money upon the 
value of the money unit. It is manifest that, when a great 
many substitutes for the money unit come into use, there will 
be less demand for the money unit itself. The tendency 
would be for the value of the money unit to fall in conse- 
quence of an increase in the number of substitutes. This 
tendency shows itself in the disappearance of the money 
units as the number of substitutes increases. In other words, 
the increase in the number of substitutes operates for a time 
in precisely the same way as an abnormal increase in the num- 
ber of money units. It tends to cheapen- the money unit 
below its bullion value, and sends the coin to the ‘melting-pot. 
This operates as a check on the tendency of money to 
cheapen. 

The opponents of the quantity theory are generally “sound 
money” men, and are not slow to point out that the increase 
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in credit, or token, currency tends to displace standard money. 
But they must either call in some occult power to account for 
it or they must account for it on the simple and obvious 
theory that demand and supply regulate the value of money, 
and that the use of substitutes for standard money reduces 
the demand for it, lowers its value, and causes it to go out of 
circulation in search of a better market. 

But, while the quantity theory is capable of such definite 
proof, it is evident from the nature of the argument that it 
may be carried too far. The quantity theory of money is not 
a very effective argument in favor of increasing the circulation 
of money by legal methods. Unless we contemplate a com- 
plete change in the standard of value by changing the metal 
which is to be used as standard money, there are only two 
ways of making money cheaper. One is to make the money 
unit smaller, and the other is to make gold cheaper. No 
economist will favor either a change in the standard of value 
or a reduction in the size of the unit. It remains for those 
who desire a cheaper currency to find some way of making 
gold cheaper. It goes without saying that it must be all the 
gold on the market that is cheapened, for gold coin alone 
cannot be permanently reduced below its bullion value. It 
alee goes without saying that more money and cheaper money 
mean the same thing in the minds of currency reformers. 
Without a change in the standard, money cannot be cheaper 
unless there is more of it; and there is no need of having 
more money unless it is easier to get, — in other words, unless 
it is cheaper. Those who think to make money materially 
cheaper, and at the same time retain gold as money, by intro- 
ducing other forms of currency into circulation, labor under a 
delusion. Though the first tendency is to cheapen money, 
this tendency is soon checked by a reduction in the gold circu- 
lation about equal (speaking roughly) to the amount of other 
currency introduced, so that the total supply of money 
remains practically unchanged. 

To this last statement the following exception must be 
noted. The displacement of gold by other forms of cur- 
rency may affect its market value. The gold that is driven 
out of circulation must find a market elsewhere. This wi!] 
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increase the supply of gold available for other uses, and 
reduce its general market value. 

How far gold would be cheapened by the release of the 
entire six hundred millions in circulation in the United States 
will depend upon the elasticity of the demand for that metal. 
In the absence of data for the statistical determination of the 
degree of this elasticity, the result must remain somewhat 
a matter of conjecture. But there are several things which 
seem to indicate that the demand for gold, under present con- 
ditions, is highly elastic, and that, therefore, the release of a 
very large amount from circulation would make a very small 
impression on the market for it. In the first place, gold is 
largely used for purposes of ornamentation and luxury. Lux- 
uries which have not become matters of fixed habit, such as 
liquor or tobacco, uniformly have a more elastic demand than 
the common necessaries of life. In the second place, so long 
as the principal commercial nations of the world remain on a 
gold basis, they will possess the power to absorb large amounts 
of gold into their circulation whenever there is a tendency for 
that metal to cheapen, and to release large amounts whenever 
it tends to become more valuable. In the third place, the 
fact that the enormous increase in the production of gold 
during the fifties and again during the last seven years has 
produced a barely appreciable effect on its value is very 
strong evidence in favor of a highly elastic demand for it. 
Since the introduction of other forms of currency into our cir- 
culation can only make money cheaper (unless it falls to a dis- 
count in terms of gold) by releasing gold and sending it on 
to the markets of the world, and since the demand for gold 
seems to be highly elastic, the conclusion is that no device 
except a change in our standard of value or a depreciated 
currency can make money materially cheaper in this country. 
How large a reduction in the general market value of gold 
would result from releasing all the gold from the circula- 
tion of those nations which the bimetallists hope to combine 
in an international agreement, it is impossible to calculate. 
It must be granted that it would have some effect in cheap- 
ening gold; but it must also be admitted that this represents 
the extreme possibilities of bimetallism in the direction of 
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cheapening money, short of a complete change from the gold 
to the silver standard. 

Here it may be worth while to call attention to those forces 
which seem destined to cheapen money without special legis- 
lative interference. With a stable currency and a sound 
banking system, credit is certain to expand; and a still larger 
share of our business can be done without the use of gold. If 
gold is released from circulation in this manner, the change 
will cheapen it as much as though the same amount were 
released from circulation by the free coinage of silver or the 
issue of paper money. This seems to be the fatal oversight in 
the bimetallic contention. Let it be borne in mind that the 
only thing that can cheapen gold is the release of gold from 
circulation or the forcing of it into the arts. With this fact 
in mind it must be easy to see that it makes no difference 
whether the gold is released from circulation by one means or 
another. A larger use of credit will be at least as efficacious 
as bimetallism, provided the same amount of gold is driven 
out of circulation in either case. Indeed, it is not improbable 
that it would be more powerful. Bimetallism, in order to dis- 
place gold from circulation, must bring silver in. Since gold 
and silver may be to some extent substituted for one another 
in the arts, this attraction of silver from the arts to the cur- 
rency would tend to make it dearer, and cause more gold to be 
used. The tendency of gold to cheapen by being driven from 
circulation would be in part offset by the greater demand for 
it in the arts consequent upon the rise in silver. Those who 
desire a cheaper currency need not be discouraged. As 
already pointed out, more stable conditions and the develop- 
ment of credit may do something in that direction, But 
beyond that, if the present enormous advancement in the pro- 
duction of gold continues, it must sooner or later affect the 
value of that metal, no matter how elastic the demand may be. 


T. N. Carver. 
Oberlin College. 














THE CAREER OF FRANCIS AMASA WALKER.* 


Francis AmasA WALKER, late President of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, was born in Boston, July 2, 
1840, and died of apoplexy in that city, January 5, 1897. 

His father, the late Amasa Walker of North Brookfield, 
was a well-known figure in the political life of Massachusetts 
for many years. He was a leader in the Free Soil movement 
of 1848, and in the subsequently combined opposition to the 
Whig party. He served in each branch of the legislature, 
was for two years Secretary of the Commonwealth, was a 
Presidential Elector in 1860, and a member of the Lower 
House of Congress for the session of 1862-63. From 1842 to 
1848 he lectured on political economy in Oberlin College, and 
was afterwards a frequent writer for periodicals, especially 
upon topics connected with finance and banking, in which he 
also showed special interest when in Congress. From 1859 to 
1869 he was Lecturer upon Political Economy in Amherst 
College, publishing during that time his well-known book, the 
Science of Wealth, and died in 1875. 

Francis Amasa Walker, the son, thus grew up with an 
inherited predilection and aptitude for economic study, 
strengthened by the associations of boyhood and youth. 
When he graduated from Amherst College in 1860, however, 
his first step was to enter as a student of law the office of 
Charles Devens and George F. Hoar, of Worcester, both 
gentlemen destined, like himself, soon to attain national repu- 
tation. On the breaking out of the Civil War in 1861, Mr. 
Devens at first took the field as an officer of militia; and, 
when later he raised the Fifteenth Regiment of Massachusetts 
Infantry in Worcester County, young Walker enlisted, and 
was mustered into the service as Sergeant Major, August 1, 

* This memoir was prepared for the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
of which General Walker was a Fellow, and appears in volume xxxii. of the 
Proceedings of the Academy. The editor of this Journal, to which General 
Walker was a generous contributor, has requested the privilege of reprinting it 


here, and so presenting to another interested public a summary but appreciative 
record of the distinguished economist’s career. 
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1861. Ten days later he was commissioned, and assigned to 
the staff of General Couch. From that time he was upon 
duty with the Army of the Potomac, serving with advancing 
rank upon the staff of Generals Warren and Hancock through 
some of the severest campaigns of the war. He resigned his 
commission in January, 1865, from illness contracted while a 
prisoner within the Confederate lines, received the brevet 
rank of Brigadier-general “for distinguished service and good 
conduct,” and returned to civil life bearing the honorable 
scars of the brave. It afterwards fell to his lot, in his History 
of the Second Army Corps (1886) and his Life of General 
Hancock (1894), to write the narrative of events no small part 
of which had passed before his eyes. Little of his own his- 
tory is to be found in those glowing pages; but every line 
bears witness to the intense enthusiasm with which he never 
failed to kindle when he recalled his army life, and to his 
devotion to the great captains under whom he served, 

Like many other young men, who, as soldiers in the war for 
the Union, drank the wine of life early, General Walker came 
home with his character matured, his capacities developed, his 
intellectual forces aroused and trained, —a man older than his 
years. The career in which he was to win new distinction did 
not open for him at once upon the sudden return of peace. 
For three years he was a teacher of the classics in Williston 
Seminary; and in 1868, being compelled by an attack of 
quinsy to seek a change of occupation, he became an assistant 
of Mr. Samuel Bowles, editor of the Springfield Republican. 
From this place he was drawn into the public service at 
Washington by the agency of Mr. David A. Wells, who was 
then Special Commissioner of the Revenue, and in search of a 
new Chief for the Bureau of Statistics. The work of the 
Bureau had fallen into some discredit, and was far in arrears ; 
and the inability of the former Chief of the Bureau to com- 
mand the confidence of Congress seriously endangered the 
continuance of an important office. By Mr. Wells’s advice 
General Walker was made Deputy Special Commissioner, and 
placed in charge of the Bureau; and a new career was at once 
opened before him, for which he was fitted in a peculiar 
manner both by his intellectual interests and his administra- 
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tive capacity. The Bureau was reorganized, and its reputation 
was regained. The monthly publications were resumed, and 
soon showed that progressive improvement which has made 
them one of the most valuable repositories in existence for 
the study of the commercial and financial activity of a great 
country. 

From his appointment to the charge of the Bureau of 
Statistics the steps in General Walker’s new career followed 
in rapid succession. In 1870 he was appointed Superintendent 
of the Ninth Census of the United States; in 1871 he was 
appointed Commissioner of Indian Affairs; in 1872 he was 
made Professor of Political Economy and History in the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College; in 1876 he was 
Chief of the Bureau of Awards for the Centennial Exposition 
in Philadelphia; in 1878 he was sent as a Commissioner for 
the United States to the International Monetary Conference 
at Paris; in 1879 he was appointed Superintendent of the 
Tenth Census of the United States; in 1881 he was made 
President of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; in 
1882 he was elected President of the American Statistical 
Association; in 1885 he was elected first President of the 
American Economic Association; in 1891 he was elected 
Vice-President of the National Academy of Sciences; in 1893 
he was President-adjunct of the International Statistical Insti- 
tute at its session in Chicago. 

General Walker’s successive appointments as Superintend- 
ent of the Census of 1870 and of that of 1880 were the direct 
result of the energy and skill with which, during the months 
of his service in the Bureau of Statistics, he had effected the 
reorganization of that office and its work. The opportunities 
given to him as a statistician, by having charge of these two 
censuses, were of a remarkable kind. The Census of 1870, 
being the first taken after the Civil War, was for that reason 
by far the most interesting and important since 1790. It was 
to show the social and economic changes wrought by four 
years of prodigal expenditure both of life and of resources, 
and by the unparalleled revolution in the industrial organiza- 
tion of the former slave States. It was also to ascertain and 
record the conditions under which the nation entered upon a 
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new and wonderful stage of its material growth. The Census 
of 1880 was the unique occasion for what General Walker 
designed as a “grand monumental exhibit of the resources, 
the industries, and the social state of the American people,” 
made approximately at the close of a century of national 
independence. 

The Census of 1870, to the great regret of all who had any 
scientific interest in the subject, was left by Congress to be 
taken under the provisions of the Census Act of 1850, by per- 
sons neither selected nor controlled by the Census Office. In 
the still disturbed condition of some of the Southern States 
the work was thus thrown into the hands of men notoriously 
unfit for such employment; and the returns, especially of the 
black population, were vitiated at their source. In his Report 
of 1872, and in his Introduction to the Compendium of the 
Census of 1880, General Walker described in strong language 
the difficulties which thus beset the work in 1870; and again, 
in the Publications of the American Statistical Association for 
December, 1890, writing upon the Statistics of the Colored 
Race in the United States, he used his freedom from official 
relations in exposing the mischief done by legislative failure 
to provide intelligently for an important public service. As a 
whole, however, the Census of 1870 was the best and the most 
varied in its scope that had yet been obtained for the United 
States. It was, after all, a signal proof of what can be done 
by a competent head, even with imperfect legislation, and 
established the reputation of the Superintendent as an admin- 
istrative officer, at the same time that his fresh and vigorous 
discussion of results secured him high rank among statistical 
writers. Great interest was excited, moreover, by the remark- 
able use made of the graphic method in presenting the leading 
results of this census, in his Statistical Atlas of the United 
States (1874). 

The act providing for the Census of 1880 was greatly 
modified, by General Walker’s advice; and the working force 
was for the first time organized upon an intelligent system, by 
the employment of specially selected enumerators in place of 
the subordinates of the United States marshals, to whom the 
law had previously intrusted the collection of returns. Highly 
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qualified experts were also employed for the historical and 
descriptive treatment of different industries and interests, as 
demanded by the monumental character of the centennial cen- 
sus. Various causes delayed the completion of this gigantic 
undertaking. Those to whom a census is merely a compendi- 
ous statement of passing facts became impatient at the slow 
issue of the twenty-two stately quartos, and complained that 
the work was on such a scale as to be obsolescent before its 
appearance. General Walker, in an article in this Journal for 
April, 1888, explained some of the special causes of the delay 
in publication, and took upon himself perhaps an undue share 
of responsibility for the difficulties caused by an original 
underestimate of the total cost of the census. But, notwith- 
standing its misfortunes, the Census of 1880 is a great work of 
enduring value and not excessive cost,— great in its breadth 
of design, worthy of the nation and of the epoch, and a last- 
ing monument of the power of its Superintendent to conceive 
and to execute. Following the Census of 1870, it won for 
him universal recognition as one of the leading statisticians of 
his time. 

In the article to which reference has just been made, Gen- 
eral Walker, in his discussion of future arrangements for the 
national census, offered as the fruits of his own experience 
some valuable suggestions, which deserve more attention than 
they have yet received. It is hardly necessary, however, to 
enter upon them here, except to recall the fact that he advised 
the organization of the Census Office as a permanent establish- 
ment, in order to secure the improved service and economy of 
a trained force of moderate size, constantly employed. Upon 
an office thus organized could be laid, at the regular intervals, 
the duty of collecting and preparing the returns of population 
and of agriculture for the decennial census required by the 
Constitution, and perhaps for an intermediate fifth year 
enumeration, and also in the intervals the systematic prosecu- 
tion of other statistical investigations, to be charged upon the 
office from time to time as occasion might require. 

General Walker’s appointment as Professor in the Sheffield 
Scientific School, in 1872, carried him beyond the boundary of 
statistics into the general field of political economy. His 
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training for this extended range of work, although obtained 
by a less systematic process than is now usual, had begun 
early, and, as opportunity offered, was carried on effectively. 
In one of his prefaces he remarks that he began writing for 
the press upon money in 1858, probably having in mind a 
series of letters to the National Hra of Washington, begin- 
ning soon after the crisis of 1857, and continued for some 
months, noticeable for sharply defined views on the subjects 
of banking and currency, and also as to the merits of Mr. 
Henry C. Carey as an economist. In 1865, before going to 
Williston Seminary, he lectured upon political economy for a 
short time at Amherst in his father’s absence; and in 1866 his 
father recognized with pride his important assistance in finish- 
ing the Science of Wealth. From the close of the war he is 
otherwise known to have been a keen student of economics, 
although a student under such limitations and so hampered by 
pressing occupations as to make it difficult for him to do equal 
justice to all parts of his outfit. It was perhaps from this 
cause, in part, that his earliest important publications as an 


economist were two treatises on widely separated topics, The - 


Wages Question and Money. 

The earlier of these two books, Zhe Wages Question 
(1876), instantly attracted the attention both of economists 
and of the general public by its lively and strong discussion of 
the central topic of the day, then more commonly treated 
either as a matter of dry theory or as a problem to be settled 
by sentiment, Following Longe and Thornton, the author 
made an unsparing attack upon the wages-fund theory; and, 
arguing that wages are paid from the product of labor and 
not from accumulated capital, he set forth with great vigor 
the influences which affect the competition between laborer 
and employer in the division of this product. General 
Walker’s earliest public statement of his now familiar opinions 
touching the wages fund, and the payment of wages from the 
product, was made, it is believed, in an address delivered 
before the literary societies of Amherst College, July 8, 1874; 
and he had further developed the subject in an article contrib- 
uted to the North American Review for January, 1875. Few 
books in political economy have taken a place in the fore- 
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ground of scientific discussion more quickly than Zhe Wages 
Question. Many economists followed the author’s lead with 
little delay; and those who were slower to admit that the 
object of his attack was, in fact, the wages fund of the older 
school, recognized his assault as by far the most serious yet 
made. Unquestionably, it compelled an immediate review of a 
large body of thought by the great mass of economic students 
in the English-speaking countries. 

In The Wages Question, General Walker drew the line 
clearly between the function of the capitalist and that of the 
employer, or entrepreneur, and between interest, which is the 
return made to the former, and profits, which are the reward 
of the latter. It was, however, in his Political Economy 
(1883) that he worked out his theory of the source of busi- 
ness profits and of the law governing the returns secured by 
the employing class. This enabled him to lay down a general 
theory of distribution, to be substituted for that associated 
with the wages-fund theory, which he regarded as completely 
exploded, and indeed “exanimate.” Of the four parties to 
the distribution of the product of industry, three, the owner 
of land, the capitalist, and the employer, in his view, receive 
shares which are determined, respectively, by the law of 
Ricardo, by the prevailing rate of interest, and by a law of 
business profits analogous to the law of rent. These shares 
being settled, each by a limiting principle of its own, labor 
becomes the “ residual claimant,” be the residue more or less; 
and any increase of product resulting from the energy, econ- 
omy, or care of the laborers, “goes to them by purely natural 
laws, provided only competition be full and free.” So, too, the 
gains from invention inure to their benefit, except so far as 
the law may interfere by creating a monopoly. This striking 
solution of the chief problem of economics attracted wide 
attention, and was further expounded and defended by its 
author in the discussions which it provoked, as may be seen by 
reference to the earlier volumes of this Journal. Indeed, in 
his last published work, International Bimetallism (page 283), 
he prefaces a statement of his theory by saying, “I have given 
no small part of my strength during the past twenty years to 
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the advocacy of that economic view which makes the laborer 
the residual claimant upon the product of industry.” 

General Walker published his treatise, Money (1878), at a 
moment singularly opportune for the usefulness of the book 
and the advancing reputation of its author. Public opinion in 
the United States was in extreme confusion on the questions 
involved in the return to specie payment. There was a formi- 
dable agitation for the repeal of the Resumption Act, and Con- 
gress was entering upon its long series of efforts to rehabilitate 
silver as a money metal. At this juncture, when every part of 
the theory of money was the subject of warm discussion, scien- 
tific and popular alike, General Walker, using the substance of 
a course of lectures delivered by him in the Johns Hopkins 
University in 1877, laid before the public his elaborate and 
broad-minded survey of the whole field, claiming little origi- 
nality for his work, but giving material help in concentrating 
upon scientific lines a discussion which was wandering in end- 
less vagaries. On the general subject his views had no doubt 
been formed early, under the influence of his father, to whom, ° 
in more than one passage of this book, he makes touching allu- 
sion ; and later in life he found in them little to change, although 
the long régime of paper money and its consequences suggested 
many things to be added. In 1879 he published, under the 
title of Money in its Relations to Trade and Industry, what 
was in some sense an abridgment of the larger work, made for 
use in a course of lectures in the Lowell Institute; and in his 
Political Heonomy he again condensed his arguments and con- 
clusions a8 to money, as part of his discussion of the grand 
division, Exchange. 

When the International Monetary Conference met in 1878, 
by invitation of the United States, General Walker went to 
Paris as one of the commissioners for this country. His dis- 
cussion of bimetallism had not been carried in Money much 
beyond a careful statement of the question and of the argu- 
ments on each side; but it was carried far enough to show that 
international bimetallism, and not the simple remonetization 
of silver by the United States, was, in his view, the proper 
method of securing what he deemed an adequate supply of 
money for this country and for the commercial world. Great 
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emphasis was laid, in Money, Trade, and Industry, upon the 
necessity for “concerted action by the civilized states”; and 
this ground was consistently held by him until his share in the 
discussion ended with the publication of Jnternational Bimetal- 
lism (1896), a few months before his death. In this work, 
which was the outcome of a course of lectures delivered in 
Harvard University, after reviewing the controversy over sil- 
ver, which had more and more engaged his attention as time 
went on, he declared more vigorously than ever his opinion of 
the futility of the policy of solitary action, adopted by the 
United States in the Act of 1878. 

The book appeared in the midst of a heated Presidential 
canvass, in which the issues had taken such form that some, 
who like himself were supporters of “sound money,” found a 
jarring note in what they regarded as needless concessions to 
“ free silver,” and in the sharp phrase in which his ardor and 
deep conviction sometimes found expression. But the book 
was not written for effect upon an election: it was the last 
stroke of a soldier, in a world-wide battle,— soon to lay aside 
his arms. 

It was General Walker’s good fortune to enter the field as 
an economist when the study of economics was gaining new 
strength in the United States from the powerful stimulus of 
the Civil War, and of the period of rapid material develop- 
ment and change which followed. The revision of all accepted 
theories which set in did not displease him; and he took his 
share in the ensuing controversies, whether raised by himself 
or others, with equal zest. His own tendency, however, was 
towards a rational conservatism; and his modes of thought 
never ceased to show the influence of writers, French and 
English, of whom he appeared to the superficial observer to 
be the severe critic. “A Ricardian of the Ricardians” he 
styled himself in his Harvard lectures on land, published 
under the title of Land and its Rent (1883). His theory of 
distribution, if enunciated by one of narrower sympathies than 
himself, might have been thought to be designed as a justifi- 
cation of the existing order of things. In his monetary dis- 
cussions he contended for a return to what he deemed the 
safe ways of the past. As for his view of the future, in a 
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public address in 1890, after a remarkable passage describing 
the sea of agitation and debate which had submerged the 
entire domain of economics, and threatened to sweep away 
every landmark of accepted belief, he said, “I have little 
doubt that in due time, when these angry floods subside, the 
green land will emerge, fairer and richer for the inundation, 
but not greatly altered in aspect or in shape.” 

The election of General Walker as the first President of the 
American Economic Association, in recognition of his acknowl- 
edged eminence, deserves a passing notice at this point. The 
Association was organized at Saratoga in 1885, under circum- 
stances which threatened to make it the representative of a 
school of economists rather than of the great body of economic 
students in America, and with a dangerous approach to some- 
thing like a scientific creed. General Walker cannot be said 
to have represented any particular school. He was both 
theorist and observer, the framer of a theory of distribution, 
and also an industrious student of past and current history. 
By a happy choice the new Association strengthened its claim 
upon public attention by electing him its President, in his ab- 
sence; and he wisely took his place at its head, with the con- 
viction that its purposes were better than she statement made 
of them, and that the membership of the new organization 
gave promise of good results for economic science. Under 
his administration, which lasted until 1892, the basis of the 
Association was broadened, all appearance of any test of scien- 
tific faith disappeared, and American economists found them- 
selves associated in catholic brotherhood. In part this change 
was no doubt due to the marked subsidence of the debate as 
to the deductive and the historical methods; but in part also 
it was due to the good judgment, personal influence, and per- 
haps in some instances the persuasive efforts of the Presi- 
dent, who thus rendered no small service to economic science. 

Which of General Walker’s contributions to economic 
theory are likely to have lasting value is a question not yet 
ready for decision, The subjects to which he specially de- 
voted his efforts are still under discussion. His theory of 
distribution is not yet established as the true solution of the 
great problem ; the wages fund has not yet ceased to be con- 
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troversial matter ; itis not yet settled whether the advocates 
or the opponents of bimetallism are to triumph in the great 
debate of this generation. But, whether as a theoretical 
writer he is to hold his present place or to lose it, there can be 
no question as to the importance of his work in imparting 
stimulus and the feeling of reality to all economic discussions 
in which he had a part. His varied experience and wide 
acquaintance with men had made him in a large sense a man 
of affairs, He watched the great movements of the world, 
not only in their broad relations, but as they concern indi- 
viduals. He was apt to treat economic tendencies, therefore, 
not only in their abstract form, but also as facts making for 
the happiness or the injury of living men. Economic law was 
reasoned upon by him in much the same way as by others, but 
he never lost his vivid perception of the realities among which 
the law must work out its consequences. In his pages, there- 
fore, theory seemed to many to be a more practical matter and 
nearer to actual life than it is made to appear by most econo- 
mists. His words seemed to carry more authority, his illus- 
trations to give more light, the whole science to become a 
lively exposition of the trend and the side movements of a 
world of passion and effort. A great English economist has 
said that Walker’s explanation of the services rendered by the 
entrepreneur remind one of passages of Adam Smith. A great 
service has been rendered to the community by the writer 
who, in our day, has been able thus to command attention to 
political economy as a discussion belonging to the actual 
world. 

General Walker’s election to the Presidency of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, in 1881, placed him at the 
head of an institution badly in need of a vigorous, confident, 
and many-sided administrator for the development of its 
great possibilities. The plan on which it should work had 
been prepared and its foundations laid broad and deep by 
President Rogers; but the work itself was still languishing, 
endowment and equipment were scanty, and the number of 
students declining. General Walker’s administration was 
signalized by a sudden revival of the school. Funds were 
secured, new buildings were built, the confidence of the 
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public won; and at General Walker’s death the school of 
barely two hundred students, still maintaining the severe 
standard of work set by its founder, had upon its register 
nearly twelve hundred students, and maintained a staff of one 
hundred and thirty professors and instructors of different 
grades. Of the qualities as an educator and administrator of 
a great technical school displayed by General Walker in this 
brilliant part of his career, a striking description, made from 
close observation, has been given by Professor H. W. Tyler, 
of the Faculty of the Institute, in the Hducational Review 
for June, 1897. 

There was doubtless much in the circumstances attending 
the foundation of the Institute of Technology which any dis- 
interested friend of scientific education must now regret. 
But time has healed wounds and removed jealousies which 
divided a former generation; and none can now be found to 
question either the practical or the scientific value of the great 
institution, conceived by Rogers, and brought to its present 
deserved eminence under the successor, of whose day he lived 
to see little more than the dawn. 

At no period of General Walker’s life did he fail to take an 
active interest in the work of the community in which he 
lived. That he was already charged with great responsibili- 
ties was a reason, both with his fellow-citizens and with him- 
self, for increasing the load. An early instance of this was his 
service as Commissioner of Indian Affairs for one year while 
still in charge of the Census of 1870,— a service marked by an 
annual report remarkable for its thorough review of the whole 
subject, and by the appearance of his book, Zhe Indian Ques- 
tion (1874). At different times, in New Haven and in 
Boston he was a member of the local School Board and of the 
State Board of Education. He was a Trustee of the Boston 
Public Library and of the Museum of Fine Arts, one of the 
Boston Park Commissioners, and an almost prescriptive mem- 
ber of any more temporary board or committee. In some of 
these capacities his labors have left their traces in his written 
works, in others his name gave weight to organizations in 
which he was not called upon for active effort. The number 
and variety of the appointments thus showered upon him 
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marked not only the unbounded range of his own interests, but 
the confidence of others that every appeal to public spirit 
would stir his heart. 

The bibliography of his written work, prepared at the 
Institute of Technology and revised with great care since his 
death, will be found in the Publications of the American 
Statistical Association for June, 1897. It is a remarkable 
record of intellectual activity, maintained for nearly forty 
years, and resulting in a series of important contributions to 
the thought of his time,— a manifold claim to eminence in the 
world of science and letters. 

General Walker was endowed by nature with peculiar gifts 
for a career of distinction. In any company of men he in- 
stantly drew attention by his solid, erect form and dignified 
presence, by his deep and glowing eye, and by his dark feat- 
ures, cheerful, often mirthful, always alive. His instant com- 
mand of his intellectual resources gave him the confidence 
needed for a leading place; and his friendly bearing, strong 
judgment, and easy optimism made others welcome his leader- 
ship. His convictions were deep, and his opinions, once 
formed, were shaken with difficulty; for in discussion he had 
the soldier’s quality of not knowing when he is beaten. His 
ambition was strong, and he liked to feel the current of sym- 
pathy and approval bearing him on; but he did not shrink 
from his course, if others refused to follow. From first to last 
he grappled with large undertakings and large subjects, con- 
scious of powers which promised him the mastery. Such as 
his contemporaries saw him he will live for the future reader 
in many a sentence and page,— cheerful, courageous, hopeful. 


Cares F. Dunzar. 


























NOTES AND MEMORANDA. 


CO-OPERATIVE STORES IN NEW ENGLAND. 


In the excellent article by Professor Edward Cummings on 
“ Co-operative Stores in the United States,” in the April issue 
of this Journal, I have just noticed a criticism of my statement 
in the Bulletin of the Department of Labor for September, 
1896, that none of the so-called “Union Stores” in New 
England survive. 

I coupled this statement in the Bulletin with another, that 
these stores had “either failed or were transformed into pri- 
vate enterprises.” Professor Cummings states that the Pro- 
tective Union in Worcester, Massachusetts, and one or two 
others survive. I would merely say that I not only investi- 
gated these stores carefully in my account of co-operation, in 
the Johns Hopkins Studies ten years ago, but visited the ° 
Worcester stores again in preparing the chapter for the Bulle- 
tin, and was told emphatically by the management that they 
did not consider the store co-operative. And from what they 
said I failed to discern any co-operative features, since the 
whole business was run not in the interests of the consumer 
or with the ownership of stock open to everybody who cared 
to pay the par value of small shares, as in co-operative stores 
generally, but entirely in the interests of a few stockholders, 
whose numbers were diminishing rather than increasing, and 
whose shares, originally large, were at a high premium. 

I had reason to believe the same to be true at Natick and 
New Bedford. It seems to me that the old idea of union 
stores of low prices and small dividends, and shares so small 
that they could be widely owned among any desirous of join- 
ing the co-operative movement, has entirely broken down in 
the three or four stores that still retain the name of union 
stores, and that they have, in fact, become precisely what I 
described them, and what the manager of the largest one 
assured me they were,— private enterprises. 

Epwarp W. Bemis 
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An important addition to the growing literature on soci- 
ology is made by the Rivista Italiana di Sociologia, of which 
the first number appeared in May. The new review is dis- 
tinct from the existing Rivista di Sociologia, and represents 
in some sense a secession from that journal, two members of 
its administrative council being former editors of the Rivista. 
The council of the Rivista Italiana consists of Messrs. S. 
Cognetti de Martiis, A. Bosco, G. Cavaglieri, G. Sergi, V. 
Tangorra, E. Tedeschi; and contributions are promised from 
a large number of eminent scholars in various countries. Six 
numbers a year will be published, at an annual subscription of 
10 lire, to be remitted to Rome, Piazza Poli, 42. 





Prorrssor ScHanz, to whose volume on insurance for the 
unemployed reference was made in the last volume of this 
Journal,* has published a collection of Neue Beitrdge zur 
Frage der Arbeitslosenversicherung, in which all available 
data on the subject to the date of publication are brought 
together. Professor Schanz gives notice that he proposes to 
continue his critical study of this movement, and to report 
results from time to time. We notice also, as evidence of the 
growing attention which the general subject of insurance is 
receiving in Germany, that a Seminar fiir Versicherungs- 
wissenschaft has been established in Gittingen, under the 
guidance of Professor Lexis. Here training is to be given 
to those who may wish to find employment, as actuaries or 
administrators, in public and private insurance organizations. 





Wirsa the ninth volume of Life and Labour of the People 
of London, Mr. Charles Booth reaches the conclusion of his 
descriptive part, and so brings his great undertaking to the 

* Vol. x. p. 341, April, 1896. 
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point where summary and conclusion become possible. The 
ninth volume, accordingly, contains two parts,—a first, giving 
an abstract of the eight volumes preceding, and a second, 
giving a general description and some general conclusions. 
Remarkable alike in conception and in execution, the series 
stands as a lasting monument to the public spirit and the 
scientific eminence of its originator and editor. 

Another undertaking, also recording the industrial condi- 
tions of the close of the nineteenth century, has been brought 
to a close in Germany. The Verein fiir Sozial Politik has 
published the tenth and last volume of its Untersuchungen 
aber die Lage des Handwerks. Nine of the volumes, under 
the editorship of Dr. Biicher, have been given to Germany, 
while the tenth, edited by Professor Phillippovich, is on 
Austria. Here also is a great mine of material brought to- 
gether for the benefit of the present and future student of 
economic and social conditions. 





Amone recent government documents we note an important 
report on the inauguration of a forest policy by the United 
States, made by a committee, of which Professor Charles 8S. 
Sargent was chairman, appointed by the National Academy 
of Sciences. The committee recommended the establishment 
of a number of additional forest reserves, the creation of two 
new national parks (at Mount Ranier in Washington, and 
along the Canyon of the Colorado in Arizona) and the 
organization of a carefully planned bureau of public forests. 
Under authority given by an act of 1891, President Cleve- 
land established the thirteen forest reservations defined by 
the committee, having an area of some twenty-one million 
acres. Other reservations with an area of seventeen million 
acres had been previously made. The protection of the 
tracts so reserved is far from adequate, and the important 
recommendation for the establishment of a forestry force has 
not been acted on by Congress; yet some beginning has been 
made toward the preservation of our forests, and the ground 
has been prepared for further action. 
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Tue Massachusetts Board of Arbitration and Conciliation, 
in its annual report on the work of the year 1896, makes a 
statement in regard to its policy and the success attending it, 
which, in view of what has been said elsewhere in these 
columns, * may be here quoted : — 


It has been the aim of the Board, in all its reports to the General 
Court, to give in a condensed and readable form an account of the several 
phases assumed during the year by the “labor question,” so called. 
... With this view of what is expected of the Board, we are led every 
year to take cognizance of strikes and lockouts when there is no reason- 
able expectation of an early adjustment by agreement of the parties. 
Sometimes under these discouraging conditions, by the exercise of 
patience, tact, and discretion, good results have been achieved through 
the efforts or by the advice of the Board; but a perceptible lapse of time 
is essential for the purpose, and the first attempts at getting acquainted 
with the parties and securing their confidence are sometimes spoken of 
by the newspapers and magazine writers as “‘ failures.’’ The apparent 
results or want of results are by themselves no proper test of the work of 
a Board or of the value of an economical principle or policy. Some 
people who are unfavorable to any form of State arbitration, and, there- 
fore, determined not to see any good that may be done by it, are ready to 
cite all these cases as ‘‘failures’’ of State arbitration, although, rightly 
viewed they merely show the failure in particular instances of employees 
or employers to make use of an influence which always works for harmony 
and never for discord. 


The report goes on to describe the cases with which the 
board dealt during the year. The large proportion among the 
shoe factories is again noticeable; of thirty disputes in all 
(some of them merely reported for general information) 
exactly one-half arose in this industry. Among textile trades 
not one case is mentioned. 


* See the article by Mr. 8. N. D. North, in this Journal for July, 1896. 
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ung. Berlin: C. Heymann. 8vo. 
pp. 216. 4m. 

Strruve (E.). Der berliner Bier- 
boykott von 1894. Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte der sozialen Klas- 
a fe der Gegenwart. Ber- 

eymann. 8vo. pp. 390. 


ra 
UNGER (H., Versicherungstechni- 
ker). Die soziale und ethische 
Wirkung der Arbeiterversicher- 
ung. e volksw. Untersuch- 
ung. Berlin: Siememroth & Tro- 
schel. 8vo. pp. 78. 1.20 m. 
ZACHER. Leitfaden zur Arbeiter- 
versicherung des deutschen Reichs. 
Neu zusammengestellt fiir die 
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briisseler Weltausstellung [also in 
English and French]. Berlin: A. 
Asher &Co. 8vo. pp. 32. .20m. 


In Periodicals. 


La Conciliation 
Rev. 


DECHESNE (L.). 
Industrielie en Belgique. 
d’Econ. Pol., April. 


EHRENBERG (R. ). Der Ausstand 


der hamburger Hafenarbeiter, 
1896-97. I. Jahrb. Nat. Oek., 
13, Heft 5. 


LE£VASSEUR (E.). Del’Etat Présent 
et Prochain de l’Ouyrier Américan 
[suite]. Ann. del’Ke. Libre, May. 

ScHtLuerR (L.). Die wiener En- 
quéte iiber Frauenarbeit. Archiv 
Soz. Gesetzg., 10, Heft 3. 

TIEDEMANN (F.). Die neuere Ent- 
wickelung der Arbeitsverhiltnisse 
und der gewerkschaftlichen Or- 
ganisation im Buchdruckerge- 
werbe. Zeitschr. Ges. Staatsw., 
53, Heft 2. 

Tonnies (F.). Der hamburger 
Strike von 1896-97. Archiv Soz. 
Gesetzg., 10, Heft 5. 

WEBER A.). Das Sweating System 
in der Konfektion und die Vor- 
schlige der Kommission fiir Ar- 
beiterstatistik. Archiv Soz. Ge- 
setzg., 10, Heft 4. 

UNSIGNED. Work and Wages of 
Men, Women, and Children [ab- 
stract of Eleventh Report of the 
Commissioner of Labor]. Bulletin 
of Dept. of Labor, May. 

Condition of the Negro in 

Various Cities [one of a series of 

investigations, by various hands]. 

Bulletin of Dept. of Labor, May. 

Die Lage des Bauernstandes 

in Rumiinien. Jahrb. Gesetzg., 

21, Heft 2. 

Die Wahrheit im Streik der 

Hafenarbeiter und Seeleute im 

Jahre 1896-97. Jahrb. Gesetzg., 

21, Heft 2. 
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III. SOCIALISM. 


Bax (E. B.). Outspoken Essays 
on Social Subjects. London: W. 
Reeves; New York: Scribner’s. 
8vo. pp. 182. $1. 

CASTELEIN (A.). Le Socialisme et 
le Droit de Propriété. Paris: Ré- 
taux. 8vo. 


CHIAPPELLI (A.). II Socialismo e 


il Pensiero Moderno: Saggi. Flor- 
ence: Le Monnier. 16mo. pp. 
357. 41 


JURUITSCHEK (O.). Ueber die wirk- 
liche Entstehung der Capitalien. 
Zur Entkraftigung socialist. The- 
oreme. Berlin: Puttkammer & 
Mihlbrecht. 8vo. pp. 150. 3m. 


MEHRING (F.). Geschichte der 
deutschen Sozialdemokratie. Heft 
1-4. [To be completed in 36 
Hefte.] Stuttgart: J. W. 


H. 
Dietz. 8vo. Per Heft, .20 m. 


In Periodicals. 


RACHFABL (F.). Ueber die Theo- 
rie einer ‘‘ kollectivistischen’’ Ge- 
schichtswissenschaft. Jahrb. Nat. 
Oek., 18, Heft 5. 

Wintarsky (L.). Etude Critique 
sur le Troisieme Volume du ‘‘ Cap- 
ital’? de Marx. Rev. d’Kcon. Pol., 


Maxato (Ch.). Philosophie de May. 
? Anarchie, 1888-97. Paris: Stock. 
18mo. pp. 292. 

IV. LAND. 

BEDFORD (Duke of). A Great Agri- und Rittergu’ Vortriige nebst, 
cultural Estate: Being the Story bibliographschen Beilagen. Leip- 
of the Origin and Administration zig: Duncker & Humblot. 8vo. 
of Woburn and Thorney. Lon- pp. 165. 3,20 m. 


don: Eyre & Spottiswood. 4s. 6d. 
BLONDEL (G.), with four collabora- 


tors. Etudes sur les Populations 
Rurales de I’ Alle e et la Crise 
Agraire. Paris: rose. 8vo. 
pp. 534. 12 fr. 

EBERLE (C.). Grundeigenthum 
und Bauernschaft. Eine Volks- 


wirthschaftliche Rechtsstudie zur 
Lésung der Agrarfrage. 2 Theil. 
Berlin: Puttkammer & Miihl- 
brecht. Svo. pp. 204. 3m. 

Give (Ch.). Le Crédit Personnel 
de l’ Agriculteur et les Sociétés de 
rg Paris: Rousseau. 
8vo. pp. 170. 


Knapp (G. F.). Grundherrschaft 


The Fertility of 
the Land : A Summary Statement 
of the Relation of Farm Practice 
to the Maintaining and Increasing 
of the Productivity of the Soil. 
New York: Macmillan Co. 12mo. 
pp. 482. $1.25. 


In Periodicals. 


Agrarian Reform 


BRENTANO (L.). 
Econ. Journ., 


in Prussia. II. 


June. 
Coutts (W. A.). Agricultural De- 


pression in the United States. 
Publ. Mich. Polit. Sci. Assoc., 
April. 


V. POPULATION, EMIGRATION, AND COLONIES. 


GARNETT (R.).. Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield: The Colonization of 
South Australia and New Zealand. 


London: T. F. Unwin. 8vo. [An- 
nounced. ] 


Porrk (E.). L’Emigration Fran- 
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death-rate]. Journ. Roy. Statist. 
.» March. 

Wetton (T. A.). Local Death- 
rates in England and Wales in 

1881-90. Journ. Roy. Statist. Soc., 

March. 





VI. TRANSPORTATION AND EXCHANGE. 
In Periodicals. 


BARBERIS (L.). 
Rete Ferroviaria d 
e le sue Variazioni [continued]. 
Giorn. degli Econ., _~ May. 

Curtis (C. E.). Street Railways and 


Lo Sviluppo della 
li Stati Uniti 


their Relation to the Public. Yale 
Rev., May. 

TUNELL (G. G.). Diversion of Flour 
and Grain Traffic from the Great 
Lakes to the Railroads. Journ. 
Polit. Econ., June. 


VII. INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND CUSTOMS TARIFFS. 


AGNELLI (A.). I] Libero Scambio. 
Esame critico degli argumenti pro 
e contro. Milan: Hoepli. 8vo. 
pp. 190. 31. 
GASTRELL (W. S. H.). Our Trade 
in the World in Relation to For- 
eign Competition, 1885-95. Lon- 
don: Chapman. Svo. 6s. 
Martris (S. Cognetti de). I Due 
Problemi della Politica Commer- 
ciale. Saggio. Parte prima. 
Turin: Unione Tip. Editr. 


RuLAND (W.). Die Handelsbilanz. 
Eine volkswirthschaftliche Unter- 
suchung. Mit Vorwort von H. 
von Scheel. Berlin: O. Lieb- 
mann. S8vo. pp. 85. 1.50 m. 


In Periodicals. 
HELFFERICH (K.). Aussenhandel 


und Valutaschwankungen. Jahrb. 
Gesetzg., 21, Heft 2. 


VUI. MONEY, BANKING, CREDIT, AND PRICES. 


BorssEVAIN (G. M.). The Mone- 
tary Situation in 1897. Ss. 
lated from the Dutch.] ndon 
and New York: Macmillan Co. 
8vo. pp. 94. 

CoRNWELL (W. C.). Sound Money 
Mon phs. Collected pamphlets 
and addresses. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Pn eey , 

Hanpy (W. M.). Banking Systems 
of the World. An Impartial 
Statement of the Conditions of 
Note Issue in all Countries... . 
Also Postal Savings Banks. Chi- 
cago: C. H. Kerr & Co. 12mo., 
pp. 190. $1.25. 

Financial 

A History of the 


HARDENBROOK (W. T.). 
New York: 





Banking and Financial Institu- 
tions of the Metropolis. Parts 1 
and 2, The Clearing House Asso- 
ciation, 1853-97; 3 and 4, The 
Bank of New York. New York: 
Franklin Publ. Co. Folio. Pub- 
lished by subscription in parts, 
with portraits. Per part, $2.50. 
Hucke (J.). Die Geldverrichtungen 
in der Preis-, Lohn-, und Zins- 
taltung. Berlin: Mitscher & 
dstell. Svo. pp. 204. 3.20 m. 
KEMMER (F.). Ber Kontokorrent- 
verkehr. Systematische Darstel- 
lung in rechtlicher, wirthschaft- 
licher, und kaufminnisch-techni- 
scher Hinsicht. Munich: J. 
Schweitzer. 8vo. pp. 150. 3m. 




















Levat (E. D.). L’Or en Sibérie 
Orientale. Paris: E. Rouveyre. 
2 vols. 


8vo. pp. 670. 40 fr. 
PRAGER (M.). Die Wahrungsfrage 
in den Vereinigten Staaten von 
Nordamerika. Stuttgart: Cotta. 
8vo. 10m. [Announced.] 


In Periodicals. 


ATKINSON (F. J.). Silver Prices in 
India. Journ. Roy. Statist. Soc., 
March. 

ConrRaAD (J.). Die Preise in den 
Jahren 1895 und 1896 verglichen 
mit den Vorjahren. Jahrb. Nat. 
Oek., 18, Heft 4. 

FoviL_e (A. de). La Géographie 
de l’Or: Annales de Géographie, 
May. 

Frangois (G.). Les Chambres de 
Compensation et les Caisses de 
Liquidation. Journ. des Econ., 
April, June. 
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La Loi de 1’Offre et 
la Monnaie. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., 


May. 

Lors (E.). Die Wirkungen des 
Boérsengesetzes auf das Bank und 
Borsengeschift. Jahrb. Nat. Oek., 
13, Heft 5. 

MacLeop (H.D.). La Loi de Gre- 
sham, et ses Rapports avec le 


LANDRY (A.). 


Bimétallisme. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., 
March. 

Merapk (E. S.). Fall in the Price 
of Silver since 1873. Journ. Polit. 
Econ., June. 

Noyes (A. D.). The National Fi- 


nances, 1893-97 [to be continued]. 
Pol. Sci. Quarterly, June. 

RocuussEN. Frappe Clandestine et 
Frappe Libre. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., 
March. 

WiuuraMs (T.). Silver in China. 
Annals Amer. Acad., May 

Wits (H. P.). Monetary Reform 
in Russia. Journ. Polit. Econ., 
June. 


IX. FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


FouRNIER DE Fuarx (E.). L’Im- 
pét dans les Diverses Civilisations. 
Premitre Série. Paris: Guillau- 
min. 2vols. 8vo. 165 fr. 

Lacava (P., deputato). La Finanza 
Locale in Italia. Turin: Roux, 
Frassati. 8vo. pp. 252. 31. 

PLEHN (C. C.). The General Prop- 
erty Tax in California. [In Eco- 
nomic Studies, publ. for Amer. 
Econ. Assoc.] New York: Mac- 
millanCo. 12mo. pp.80. 50 cts. 


In Periodicals. 


BALDWIN (H. D.). The City’s 
Purse [the finances of New York]. 
Municipal Affairs, June. 

Durand (E. D.). State Finance 
Statistics, 1890 and 1895. State 
Library Bulletin, University of 
State of New York, March. 

EpGEworTH (F. Y.). The Pure 
Theory of Taxation. II. Econ. 
Journ., June. 

firmenne (A.). Die Realbesteuer- 

= in der Gemeinde. [Second 

cle.] Zeitschr. Ges. Staatsw., 

83, Heft 2. 


The Incidence of 


HOLLAND (B.). 
Econ. 


Taxation upon Ireland. 
Journ., June. 

KAUFMANN. Gemeindebesteuerung 
und Massenkonsum in_ sieben 
grossen Stiidten von Bayern. Fi- 
nanz Archiv, 14, Band 1. 

Livy (R. G.). Les Finances Espag- 
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O@pDEN (R.). The Rationale of Con- 
ao Extravagance. Yale 
ev., 


naaloase (C.). Italian Finance. 
Journ. Institute of Bankers, May. 

Scuanz (G.). Moderne Formen der 
Steuereinziehung in Berlin und in 
Oesterreich. Finanz Archiv, 14, 
Band 1. 

SrmeeHArT (R.). Die Steuerreform 
in Oesterreich [with text of the 
act on Personalsteuern]. Finanz 
Archiv, 14, Band 1. 

WALKER (C. S.). The Massachu- 
setts Farmer and Taxation. Yale 


Rev., May. 
Wicketrt (S. M.). Studien iiber das 
ésterreichische | Tabakmonopol. 


Finanz Archiv, 14, Band 1. 
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London: Robertson. S8vo. pp. 
314. 2s. 6d. 

CoLVILLE (J.). By-ways of History: 

Studies in the Social Life and 

Rural Economy of the Olden 

Time. London: Douglas. 8vo. 


pp. 334. 6s. 

Coon (W.). With the Dutch in the 
East: ... Methods of Irrigation, 
Agricultural ee London: 
Luzac. 8vo. Bm 21s. 

—, (C.). istoire Financiére 
de Assemblée Constituante. 
Vol. I [1790-91.] Paris: Guil- 
laumin. Svo. pp. 586. 8 fr. 

HALLE (E. von). Baumwollproduk- 
tion und Pflanzungswirthschaft 
in den nordamerikanischen Siid- 
staaten. Erster Theil: Die Skla- 
venzeit a —- 
ungen|]. pzig: Duncker 
Beetle 8vo. . 369. 

KATZENSTEIN (W.). Die deutsche 
Zuckerindustrie und Zuckerbe- 
steuerung in ihrer geschichtlichen 
Entwickelung dargestellt. Berlin: 
— & Spener. 8vo. pp. 226. 


+ (I. S.). The Domesday 
of Inclosures 1517-18. [Returns 
transcribed and edited, with sta- 
tistical tables.] Royal Hist. Soc. 
London: Longmans. 2 vols. 
8vo. pp. 715. 

LeTourNEAU (Ch.). L’Evolution 
du Commerce. Paris: Vigot 
Freres. 8vo. 

MARCHLEWSKI (J.). Der Physio- 
kratismus in Polen. ([Ziiricher 
volkswirthschaftliche Abhand- 
lungen, 2 Heft.] Ziirich: A. Miil- 
ler. 8vo. pp. 173. 3.50 m. 

PLECHANOW G.). Beitriige zur 
Geschichte 4 Materialismus 
Holbach, Helvetius, Marx]. 
Stuttgart: J. H. W. Dietz. 8vo. 
pp. 272. 4m. 

RIETSCHEL (S.). Markt und Stadt 
in ihrem rechtlichen Verhiiltnis. 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
deutschen Stadtverfassung. Leip- 
zig: Viet & Co. 8vo. pp. 241. 
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ment of Commercial Supremacy. 

London: E. Stock. [Announced.] 

VEREIN FUR SOZIAL PouiTiK. Un- 
tersuchungen iiber die Lage des 
Handwerks in Deutschland. 
Schriften, Bd. 67, 69-71: Sach- 
sen, Siiddeutschland, Oesterreich, 
verschiedene Staaten [completing 
the series]. Leipzig: — & 
Humblot. 8vo. 12@ 16m. 


In Periodicals. 


ARCHBOLD (W. A. J.). Assessment 
of Wages for 1630. Eng. Hist. 
Rev., April. 

BARING (F.). Domesday and Some 
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Hist. Rev., April. 

BEetLocH (J.). Zur Bevélkerungsge- 
schichte des Altertums. Jahrb. 
Nat. Oek., 13, Heft 3. 

BRIQUET (Cc. M.). Associations et 
Gréves des Ouvriers Papetiers en 
France aux XVII¢ et XVIII* 
Siécles. Kev. Int. de Sociol., 
March. 

Conen (G.). Louis Blanc et la 
Commission du Luxembourg, 1848. 
Ann. de I’Ec. Libre, March, May. 

ConTENTO (A.). Della Base Eco- 
nomica della Storia [continued]. 
Giorn. degli Econ., April, June. 

Denis (H.). Die physiokratische 
Schule und die erste Darstellung 
der Wirthschaftsgesellschaft als 
Organismus. Zeitschr. Volksw., 
Soc.-Pol., und Verw., 6, Heft 1. 

FirzHERBERT (R. H. C.). The 
Authorship of the Book of Hus- 
bandry and the Book of Survey- 
ing. Eng. Hist. Rev., April. 

Hueues (A.) with CRruMP (C. G.) 
and JoHNnson (C.). The Debase- 
ment of the Coinage under Ed- 
ward III. Econ. Journ., June. 

Levetus (A. S.). Quelques Fa- 
briques _Modéles en Angleterre. 
Rev. d’Econ. Pol., April. 

Rist (Ch.). La Dares du Travail 
dans |’Industrie Francaise de 1820 
& 1870. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., April. 
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Bulgariens. Jahrb. Gesetzg., 12, 
Heft 2. 
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XI. STATISTICS. 


In Periodicals. 


Kine (W. A.). The Vital Statistics 


of the Census. Public. Amer. 
Statist. Assoc., M 


Martasa (V.). 


arch. 
Die Statistik der 


Arbeitereinstellungen. Jahrb. 
Nat. Oek., 13, Heft 3. 

Witsur (C. L.). Vital Statistics 
for the Twelfth Census. Public. 


Amer. Statist. Assoc., March. 


XII. REPRINTS, TRANSLATIONS, AND NEW EDITIONS. 


BASTABLE (C. F.). The Theory of 
International Trade, with Some 
of its Applications to Economic 
Policy. Second revised edition. 
London and New York: Macmil- 
lan. 12mo. pp. 182. $1.25. 

Cournot (A.). Researches into the 
Mathematical or of the 
Theory of ee ]. Trans- 
lated by Nathaniel T. Bacon, with 
a Bibl ography of Mathematical 
Economies by Irving Fisher. [In 
Economic Classics.] New York: 
Macmillan. [Announced.] 

Ferraris (C. F.). Il Materialismo 
Storico e lo Stato. Seconda edi- 
zione riveduta ed ampliata. Pa- 
lermo: R. Sandron. 12mo. pp. 


277. 
HERKNER (H.). Die Arbeiterfrage. 


XIII. NOT 


BewtLamy (E.). Equality. A se- 
quel to Looking Backward. New 
York: D. Appleton Co. 12mo. 
$1.25. 

BéuMERT (V.). Handelshochschu- 
len. Denkschrift zur Errichtung 
-..» an den technischen Hoch- 
schulen und Universitiiten. Dres- 


den: Boéhmert. 8vo. pp. 638. 
1,20 m. 
CAMPBELL (Helen). Household 


Economics. A Course of Lectures 
in the School of Economics of the 
University of Wisconsin. New 
York: Putnams. 8vo. $1.50. 
FouLkes-GrirFiTH (R.). Licens- 
ing Laws Royal Commission: 
Summa) 
dence. 


and Analysis of Evi- 
ol. I. London: Church 





Eine Einfiihrung. 2* vergr. Auf- 
lage. Berlin: J. Guttentag. 8vo. 


8 m. 

Petry (Sir William). The Econom- 
ical Works of Sir William Petty, 
edited with introduction and notes 
by Charles H. Hull. 
C. J. Clay & Sons. 
University Press. 

ScHULZE-DELITzscH. Vorschuss- 
und Kreditvereine als Volks- 
banken. Neu bearbeitet von Dr. 
Hans Criiger. [Vol. I. in Hand- 
bibliothek f. deutsches Genossen- 
sechaftswesen.] Breslau: E. Mor- 
genstern. S8vo. pp. 352. 5m. 

Warp (L. F.). Dynamic [one 
Second edition. New York: D. 
— 8vo. pp. 7385, 697. 


London: 
Cambridge: 
[Announced. | 


CLASSIFIED. 


of England Temp. Soc. 8vo. pp. 
136. 1s. 6d. 


GREENE (T. L.). Corporation Fi- 
nance: A Study of the Finances 
of Corporations in the United 
States, with Special Reference to 
the Valuation of Corporation Se- 


curities. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 12mo. pp. 185. 
$1.25. 


HoscuKe (H.). Der Effektenter- 
minhandel und die Bérsenreform, 
mit bes. Beriicks. des neuen Bor- 
sengesetzes. Leipzig: Gerhard. 
8vo. Pp. 271. 2.80 m. 

Hueco (C.). Stidteverwaltung und 
Munizipalsozialismus in England. 
Stuttgart: J. H. W. Dietz. 8vo. 
pp. 312. 2.50 m. 
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Kuapper (E.). War die Bérse re- 
formbediirftig? Ausfiihrliche Dar- 
stellung der Bedingungen einer 
wirksamen Prod nbérsenre- 
form. [From Friihling’s land- 
wirthschafte Zeitschrift.] Leip- 
zig; H. Voigt. 8vo. pp. 39. 
1.20 m. 

Marston (R. B.). War, Famine, 
and our Food Supply. London: 
Low. 8vo. pp. 244, 2s. 6d. 

Nass (H. S.). Genesis of the So- 
cial Conscience. The Establish- 
ment of Christianity in Europe in 
Relation to the Social Question. 
New York: Macmillan. 12mo. 
$1.50. 

OrrneR (J.). Volkswirthschaft- 
liche Betrachtungen. Leipzig: 
O. Mutze. 8vo. pp. 525. 8 m. 

PFLEGER (F. J.) and GsCHWINDT 
(L.). Bérsenreform in Deutsch- 
land. Eine Darstellung der Er- 
gebnisse der deutschen Boérsen- 
enquete. 3 Abschn. Die Effek- 
tenbérse, von L. Gschwindt. [In 
Miinchener Volksw. Studien.] 


— Cotta. 8vo. pp. 254. 
m. 


Tepescui (F.). Dei Contratti di 
Borsa detti differenziali in Italia 
ed al Estero. Turin: Bocca. 8vo. 
pp. 190. 41. 
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Economy from the Colonial Point 
of View. By a New Zealand Col- 
onist, London and New York: 
Macmillan. 8vo. pp. 224. $1.50. 
Wines (F. H.) and Koren (J.), 
The Liquor Problem in its Legis- 
lative Aspects. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 8vo. $1.25. 


In Periodicals. 


EpGERTON (C. E.). The Wire Nail 
Association. Pol. Sci. Quarterly, 
June. 

Goopnow (F. J.). Trade Combina- 
tions at Common Law. Pol. Sci. 
Quarterly, June. 

Knieut (W.). Unpublished Letters 
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Fortnightly Rev., May. 

LapouGe (G.).  Corrélations Fi- 
nanciéres de |’Indice Céphalique. 
Rev. d’Econ. Pol., March. 

ParkTo (V.). Le Referendum au 
Point de _ Vue Economique. 
Journ. des Econ., April. 

Say (J. P.). Lettres Inédites, 
Journ. des Econ., June. 

Stimpson (F. J.). The Ethical Side 
of the Free Silver Campaign. 
Int. Journ. Ethics, July. 

To~mMAN (W. H.). Public Baths; 
or, The Gospel of Cleanness. Yale 
Rev., May. 
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Medizval and Modern European History (introductory course). Dr. CooLipcE. 


FOR GRADUATES AND UNDERGRADUATES. 


Political History of Greece to the Roman Conquest. Dr. BoTsForD.] 

Omitted in 18 7. 

Political History of Rome to the Reign of Diocletian. Dr. Borsrorp. 

The Medizval Church.—The Holy Roman Empire. Professor EMERTON.] 
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Professor HART. 

History of Northern and Eastern Europe (1453-1795). Hadf-course. Dr. COOLIDGE.] 

Omitted in 1896-97. 

The Eastern Question. Halfcourse. Dr. COOLIDGE. 


PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATES. 
Constitutional History of Athens. Dr. BorsFrorp. 
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Omitted in 1896-97. 
~ Sources and Literature of English Constitutional History. Assistant Professor 
ROSS. 
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ant Professor HaRT.] 
Omitted in 1896-97. 
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(a) Church and State. Professor EMERTON. 
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GOVERNMENT. 


PRIMARILY FOR UNDERGRADUATES. 
1. Constitutional Government (elementary course). Aa/fcourse. Professor Mac 


FOR GRADUATES AND UNDERGRADUATES. 
4- Elements of International Law. Assistant Professor BEALE. 
5 History and Institutes of Roman Law.— Institutes of Justinian and G: 
WILLIAMS. 
[6. — a, Historical and Comparative. Ha/fcourse. Assistant | 
ART. 
Omitted in 1896-97. 
7. Leading Principles of Constitutional Law: Selected Cases. Halfcourse. 
MACVANE. 
8. The Canon Law: Its Sources and History.— Protestant Ecclesiastical Lay 
course. Pvofessor EMERTON. 
13. History of European Law, from Early Germanic Law to Modern Cod 
WILLIAMS. 
PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATES. 
10. Principles of Government: Studies of Existing Political Systems. 
MACVANE. 
(11. History of Political Theories: Studies from Macchiavelli, Calvin, Hobbes, 
tans, Locke; Rousseau, and others. Assistant Professor CHANNING.] 
Omitted in 1 . 
12. Government and Political Methods in the United States. Assistant Professc 
16. Roman Law.— Development since the Time of Justinian. Halfcour.: 
WILLIAMS. 
20. COURSES OF RESEARCH. See under History. 


ECONOMICS, 


PRIMARILY FOR UNDERGRADUATES. 
1. Outlines of Economics.— Principles of Political Economy.— Lectures. Prot 
Taussic and ASHLEY and Assistant Professor EDWARD CUMMINGS. 


FOR GRADUATES AND UNDERGRADUATES. 
[to. The Medizval Economic History of Europe. Professor ASHLEY.] 

Omitted in 1896-97. 

The Modern Economic History of Europe and America (from 1600). P 
ASHLEY. 

History and Literature of Political Economy to the Middle of the Nineteen 
tury. Professor ASHLEY. 

Economic Theory from Adam Smith to the Present Time. Professor TAuss:: 

— and Method in Economic Theory and Investigation. Hal/fcourse. [Pr 

— 

Omitted in 189 3 

The Principles of Sociology.—Development of the Modern State. Assista 
fessor EDWARD CUMMINGS. 

Communism and Socialism.— Utopias, Ancient and Modern. Assistant Pr 
EDWARD CUMMINGS. 

The Social and Economic Condition of Workingmen in the United States 
Other Countries. Assistant Professor EDWARD CUMMINGS and Dr. JOHN 
MINGS. 

The Theory of Statistics. Dr. JoHN CUMMINGS. 

Railway Transportation. Ha/fcourse. Mr. VIRTUE. 

History of Tariff Legislation in the United States. Aa/fcourse. Professor Jai 

History of Financial Legislation in the United States. Ha/fcourse. Professor DIN 

Omitted in 1896-97. 

Selected Topics in the Financial History of the United States. AHal/fcourse. 
fessor DUNBAR. 

The Theory and Methods of Taxation. Haly-course. Professor TAussic. 

Financial Administration and Public Debts. Ha/fcourse. Professor DUNBAR 

Omitted in 18 , 

ee and the History of the Leading Banking Systems. AHalfcourse. Prof 

UNBAR. 

International Payments and the Flow of the Precious Metals. AHalfcourse. Proict 
sor DUNBAR. 

PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATES. 

Seminary in Economics. Professors DUNBAR, TAUSSIG, ar.; ASHLEY, and As 
ant Professor EDWARD CUMMINGS. 


Descriptive pamphlets relative to the above-named courses for the year 1896-97, ‘v1! 
circulars regarding admission to Harvard College and the Graduate School, may be « 


tained by applying to 
THE SECRETARY OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
University Hall, Cambridge, Mass 
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